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Comedies of Therapeutics. 


By George B, H. Swayze, M. D., of Philadelphia. Pa. 


The comic aspects of life are frequently removed 
but one degree from the tragedies of experience ; 
the transition from a laugh to a tear is often but 
a single step. 


her little girl,—‘* Blank’s have another child so sick 
they fear she can't get well; and they buried the 
two older ones only week before last! They say 
the father has nearly gone out of his mind. I 
never could have any faith in homceopathy since 
my sister died under that treatment. She was sick 
three weeks, and that doctor did nothing for her 
but come twice a day and flatter her up with his 
little sugar pills and water, and teli her all the time 
that she was getting better—iill she died! I think 

that when you are sick a good doctor is the great- 
est thing in the world. Taking the lives of peop'e 
into your hands, and deciding what is the matier 





| devising ; in 





with them, and what is the right medicine to cure 
them, is the most responsible office any one could 
have.” 

RESPONSIBLE OFFICE. 

Thus was presented to me, impromptu, the earn- 
est estimate of the medical province. Sugar and 
water, and chalk, and tinsel this responsible prov- 
ince with captivating deceits for dear Cash’s sordid © 
sake, and the healing art is metamorphosed into a 
comedy of quackery, which, like the luck-toss of a 


| dice, ma speedily be transf d into tragical 
Said a patron one day after I had prescribed for a Ce eS nee 


sadness. 

In a former paper, ‘‘ How are we Sustaining the 
Medical Constitution,” allusion was made to the 
waning faith of many practitioners in the therapeu- 
tic value of medicine. In the existing maze of the 
manipulations of the old standard and newer rem- 
edies ty manufacturers of all grades and motives; 
amid the overwhelming multiplicity of ideal prod- 
ucts that monopolizing manufacturers succeed in 
the discordant emphasis with which 
each engages to prove that A/s own are the only 
specialiies superior to all others; in the deftness 
with which ail such advertisers secure or present 
professional certificates of unrealizable values of 
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their pharmaceutical elegancies—it is little wonder 
that the ever nibbling and dabbling practitioner 
can scarcely find a stone of pharmaceutical cer- 
tainty upon which to stand amid the waves and 
whirl of slush and slobber that roll upon him in 
distracting profusion ! 

QUACKERY TAKING THE ROAD. 

In place of the invaluable ‘‘old reliable” and 
deserving new drugs that pharmacists and physi- 
cians are alike privileged to prepare for profes- 
sional dispensing;—drugs which, in many instances, 
can never be legitimately superseded, except through 
the mere fashion or caprice of substituting some- 
thing else that is usually less reliable—there have 
been pushed before the public eye a myriad of ‘‘new 
departures,” consisting principally of monopolizing 
medical prevarications, which have hoisted copy- 
right and trade-mark banners, and boldly taken the 
road against the loyal province of regular pharma- 
cy and therapeutics. 

Under the guise of some plausible expediency or 
utility which these pretentious articles present, 
pharmacists, practitioners and editors have been 
betrayed into compromising capitulations with the 
encroaching rabble, and many have joined the mas- 
querade of quackery against the professional safe- 
guards of medicine. 

TINKERING FOR THE PROFESSION. 

Many autocratic capitalists and manufacturing 
captains of this empirical crusade, blandly proffer 
to plan all medical campaigns of the profession 
against hydra-headed disease; do the pharmaceuti- 
eal thinking and tinkering for complaisant practi- 
tioners; spin out for pathologists all necessary 
therapeutical and physiological theorems a priori 
to a technical and even visionary fineness,—and 
then rapturously turn upon these gossimers the 
resplendent lights of their ‘‘sole”’ proprietary spe 
cialties, which the dazed doctors and people are 
expected to rapturously greet as the cardinal hopes 
of the world. 

MILLIONS ! 

**There’s millions in it!” exclaim the quack- 
medicine projectors: ‘‘ Millions! if the gaping 
public but once give our panaceas their patroni- 
zing grip! Fifty millions of people for 
ready-made material to work on. Why, only 
three bottles of our Golden Tonic to each subject 
on an average, will secure to the Golden Tonic 
company the stupendous business of ene hundred 
and fifty millions of bottles—or dollars—less dis- 
count, with a net profit of the magnificent bonanza 
of a million dollars! Presto—patent-right Golden 
Tonic so that nobody else can or dare to touch it, 
except for our private profit forever. But ‘‘Golden 
Tonic,” 7. ¢.- 

Golden thread, 1 ounce. 

Aloes, 1 pound. 

Dried cherries, 1 quart. 

Glucose, 1 gallou. 

Cheap alcohol, 5 gallons. 

Water, 1 barrel— 
is too common fora title; the people are becoming 
as esthetic as turtle doves, hence, for patent-right 
designs, we must invent some esthetic utterly-utter- 
too-too appellation; we'll trade-mark our product 
*“Goldeine de Invigorique!” Then we'll wake up 
jastant demand by utilizing the cream of science 





and art in lauding its supreme medical qualities 
And, presto! now for the battle. 
PLOTTING THE CAMPAIGN. 

First, récruit for our services all the doctors— 
raw fellows! Make them orderly sergeants with 
infinite suavity, but no pay. Enlist also the 
pharmacists for the commissariat; they have drilled 
a cadetship—allow them ten per centum for active 
services and honors by brevet. Draft the press 
for banner bearers and buglers. A hundred dollars 
a year, and keep themselves, will secure Goldeine 
ample lustiness, both medical, religious and secular, 
Guard mount the detectives to defend our Goldeine 
de Invigorique against ungodly infringements!— 
these efficient allies may share ‘damages’ assets 
for their intrepid vigilance and cupidity. Hire 
the professional starvelings for our drum corps; 
they make desperate runners for’ bread 
and butter sake; pay them in fro rata 
commissions that will necessarily keep them 
“on the wing” buzzing for our marvel- 
ous Goldeine. Forward—by whole column—march! 
The gold represented in Goldeine shall be scrupu- 


lously raked into our proprietary pile. Let the im- 


pecunious doctors and the ardent panacea seekers 
crave, and keep on craving, so long as we can 
keep on filling the b(till) with Goldeine. That's 
business! Nothing short of a strictly first-class 
gilt-line humbuggery shall distinguish the unrivalited 
campaign de invigorique. ‘‘Nothing succeeds like 
success” —and thus the comedy and the tragedy of 
quackery stalk forth side by side. 

As it is with stage comedies and travesties, so 
reigns there a passion in the fashion, the fustian 
and fugitive nomenclature of private-right quack 
pharmacy. Plain John and clever James, old ac- 
quaintances we could once take by the hand with 
fraternal confidence, are fantastically accoutred in- 
to stagey Sir Johonius-pip and Mistero Jamesoni- 
pop, of the house of Bump! We salaam our ad- 
miring amazement—‘'Why. how rejoiced to greet 
your grandee superiors!: (Who'd a thunk we'd ever 
slided down each other's cellar doors in working 
days!) And thus, in our old-fashioned text-books, 
we make the acquaintance of plain iodine, quinine, 
pills, and milk sugar. But the day of genuineness 
has passed, and our old: pharmaceutical friends: are 
rehabilitated by copyright showmen, and conven- 
tionally metamorphosed into bombastic _iodias, 
quinquinias, phosphoroles, convexules, lactopép- 
tines! And their private-right exhibitors daily, 
hourly, voraciously insist that the medical profes- 
sion must smite their breasts in profound adula- 
tion, and devoutly encore these John-pip and Jame- 
pops before the curtain whenever a_ straggling 
patient strays in for professional advice. 

OUT-HERODING SCIENCE, 

These brain-cudgeled inventors of sole-right titles 
for patent-right medicine masquerades, can ‘out- 
Herod the capacities of science a hundred fold by 
their playing capacities for the arabesque of toga 
and the tinsel of sound, In the 
present era of letters patent phar- 


macy marvels, the speciality bells jangle a_be- 
wildering tintinabulation on the tassels and tail- 
endings of their adopted but often meaningless no- 
menclature. A wendrous jargon of ins, ines, eins, 
lins leins, eirines. ideas, odias, ones, tones, todos, odias, 
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day and night. And is it not somewhat pathetic 
to witness the avidity with which so many of the 
rank and file of the medical profession doff their Con- 
stitutions and Creed of ethics, and, donning a dunce- 
cap and plume of empiricism, rush upon the stage 
of pharmaceutical quackery as_ bones-rattling end- 
men, for the magnificent reward of having their 
and wms, fill the air with clashing distractions both 
names posted on. the public show-bills, as princes of 
the nimble quick-step to the twang and glory of a 
patent or trade-mark proprietary monopoly. 


BROW-BEATEN MEDICINE, 


“Although struggling Medicine, with her patient 
face devoutly set science-ward, should be loyally 
guarded and aided by all the resources and fidelity 
of her disciples, she is nevertheless brow-beaten 
and bullied at every step, by the nefarious assump- 
tions, the egotism and bombast of quackery pro- 
phets that throng her way. The text-books of sci- 
ence readily define for students and other learners 
all tangible scientific facts. The qualities of and 
differences between a carbonate and a conserve, 
a sulphate and a sulphite in chemistry are no mys- 
tery of the key-board of scientific investigation. 
But I ween that the chemistry of standard medical 
materia a century hence must fatally stagger, and 
toiling science must hide her aching head in confu- 
sion, when ensuing generations interrogate as to 
what were the elemental properties, generic relations 
and relative therapeutic indications, for instance, of 
quinquinia, quinodeine, dextro-quinine, cincho- 
quinine, calisayine, diphtherine, firwein, listerine, 
ingluvin, maltine, maltosine, maltoyerbine, pep- 
todyn, lacto-peptine, alimentine, hydroleine, vital- 
ized phosphates, acid phosphates, phosphorole, 
pond’s extract, iodia, bromidia, bromo-chloralum, 
and elixir iodo-bromide calcium comp.,—each 
monstrosity . sired by an exclusive quack-right 
ownership, each wrestling for the lip and bosom 
fellowship of professional: and public favoritism, 
and each pompously paraded in the medical 
and pharmaceutical literature of A. D. 1881, as the 
therapeutical Samson (Go-lie—ath!) beyond com- 
pare! ‘‘All the world’s a stage”—rush on the new 
farce—degitimate medicine must be throttled and 
despoiled (for the fun of the thing) by patent-right 
quackery:—fogy Shakespeare has been superseded 
by the magnificence of Victoria Loftus and the 
sublimities of Buffalo Bill! 


NINE SISTERS, 


There were nine sisters. Each in her vanity 
supposed or assumed that she was the handsomest 
and cutest flower of the aspiring flock. With a 
native finesse, each ardently strove to make their 
circle of catch beaux believe as she believed. In 
course of time, one after another of these winsome 
sirens sueceeded in passing her charms along to 
test the impressibility and generosity of the said cul- 
tivable circle of flattered and unstable admirers. 
With a rival’s acuteness, each damsel had a telling 
word of disparagement to employ against her 
rivaling candidate for personal preferment. And 
thus did they keep their enamored victims dancing 
on the hot griddle of devotion, from one to the 
other, until all these coveted chevaliers awoke one 
foggy morning to find that with the last inamorata 








each had reached bankruptcy. With the end of 
their monetary availability came the end of patron- 
izing favoritism; and, therefore, the nine sparkling 
damsels, with sweeping robes and presented bril- 
liants, floated by to flash their wit and jewels else- 
where, heartlessly discussing men and investments, 
money and morality, stagery and troubadours, from 
bank presidents and mayors down to puppet-paint- 
ers and poodles, as they went; while the dejected 
cripples who had lavished their solid advantages 
upon coquetting wings that fly away, and squan- 
dered their energies on the monopolizing gods that 
consume, were left to ponder over shattered faith 
and lost opportunities, as they drudged along from 
day to day, seeking a scant and reluctant livelihood 
during the remainder of 4ife. 

The nine sisters represent the beguiling emissa- 
ries of patent-right pharmaceutical monopoly. 
The dazzled and pliant Adoni represent the flat- 
tered and acquiescent doctors, editors and drug- 
gists who clasp hands with the attractive trade- 
mark and cepy-right medicine exclusives, that press 
their delusive blandishments on public and profes- 
sional attention. The coquetry of all this group 
of unconstitutional medical specialism, after gather- 
ing up the professional availability of medical prac- 
titioners and writers, soars grandly away to the 
enjoyment of princely gains, while the misled and 
mistaken doctor must continue to trudge along, 
from day to day, with an exchequer that would 
scarcely cover the burial of his weary body, or 
erect a decent gravestone above his resting head. 
The comedy of therapeutics and the tragedy of 
professional folly go hand-in-hand; and how must 
fare the exposed, over-drugged and badgered pub- 
lic in this masquerade of quackery? 


PAGEANT OF QUACKERY. 


Disease stalks abroad with undaunted pace. The 
loved and endearing fall victims to illness every 
day. The eye of suffering appeals for relief—the 
hand of pain is raised for help. Physicians, learned 
and competent in the Healing Art. are called for. 
They eagerly rise to respond; but, foolish disciples, 
they leave the armamentarium of the wisdom of their 
masters and the fruits of their study behind them. 
At their thresholds obtrusive Quackery, with gists 
or grists of chop-logic theorems and a gilt-line pri- 
vate-patent pharmacy, thrusts into their hands a 
hundred competing panacea advertisements with 
which the case can, could, should or must be stuffed 
nolens velens. A pretentious pageant is passing— 
th¢ band begins to play. The patent-right medi- 
cine monopolizers, to whose ‘‘trade” they exhort 
physicians and pharmacists to dangle therapeutic 
faith and practice, (abundance of rope being 
always furnished gratis) will therefore now favor 
the profession and people with a few choice strains 
from their discordant advertising librettos. 


THE BAND PLAYS. 


From McArthur’s Hypophosphites: ‘‘ Most of the 
so-called hypophosphites now in the market are net 
true hypophos: and therefore are negative in treat- 
mentof consumption: my syeup of the chemically 
pure hypo. of lime and soda alone should be used: 
with hypophos. consumption is now cured every 


day: (!?!) half the failures of hypophos. is owing 
to combination with cod-liver oil !” 


[Aside—‘‘ My 
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hypophosphites are uncombined—hence mine or 
nothing, and a long pull in pro-pect.”} 

From Scott's Emulsion: ‘‘ Consumption can be 
cured as well as almost any other form of disease. 
Scott’s pure cod-liver oil and hypophosphites is one 
of the grandest achievements of medical science jéé 
[Aside.—The addition of oil enables me to saponily 
the track so that I can slide my hypophos. ahead of 
McArthur’s crank about his ‘chemically pure un- 
combined.’”’] 

From ‘‘Vitalized Wypo-phos-phites.” ‘‘ Nerve- 
giving phosphoid of the cx brain and wheat germ, 
relieves tire, worry, sensitivene:s, restores mind or 
body ; is the only preventive of consumption.” (%) 
[Aside.—‘* My ox braia idea, and my brilliant pre- 
ventive hobby will knock &l other phoses off their 
pins—and I'll get some doctor to say so; I'll sell 
mine to prevent what the other fellows can’t cure, 
and so I'll get the first haul ; crack up ox brain and 
wheat-germ—butchers and farmers and the people 
they feed never heard of their equal—the way I ad- 
vertise them ! ‘—”] 

McArthur: ‘‘Iron and all its preparations, bitter 
tonics, vegetable alkaloids, metallic salts, or free 
acids, should be rigorously excluded from the 
treatment by the hypophosphites,” [Aside.—I must 
scare them off from dabbling with anything else but 
lime and soda—and mine is the only pure—that’s 
the meat of the nut. !” 

Feilow’s Hypophosphites: ‘‘Contains iron, quinine, 
strychnia, lime, manganese, potass; when increased 
nutriment is imperative, unite cod liver oil; please 
specify Fellows.” [Aside—*‘My gattling gun, primed 
with hypophos., shall sweep the turnpike at every 
shot; it may require a bell-metal stomach to bear 
the clatter and not go down, but the bigger noise 
I can make, the more phos. I can sell—so be it.”] 

Gardner’s Hypophosphites: ‘‘In phthisis, the soda 
alone being adapted to treatment of primary stage, 
the lime is indicated in second and third stages 
only; the potassa salt, disintegrating fatty tissue, 
causing cavities by sloughing, is contraindicated in 
any stage.” [Aside--‘‘And thusly will I stage 
them through all three stages of my 16 different 
elixirs and svrups of single phoses.”] 

Maltoseine with Phosphatine: ‘‘The only form 
in which phososis is effected through the fluids and 
solids, is through the assimilation of the newly 
discovered principle we now place before the med- 
ical profession under our copy-right title—‘‘Phos- 
phatine.” All other forms of treatment by phos- 
phorous have been erroneous.” [Aside—‘‘We’ll 
hitch this phosphatine hobby to the big run they’ve 
got up with malt, and we'll win a round ten 
thousand! A nursing bottle full apiece to the fa- 
cile medical prescribers will mellow the toast at 
starting—adorable fellows !— and if they can be thus 
induced to run our specialty for us, it’s huge.”] 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphates: ‘‘The only known 
acid which can be taken into the stomach without 
injury, is an acid phosphate—which is here offered 
to the public for mental exhaustion, dyspepsia, in- 
digestion, morning sickness, urinary difficulties, etc.; 
a delicious drink; taken with or without spirituous 
beverages.” [Aside—‘‘Acid phos caps the phoses! 


The soporific in it will put on a night-cap for the 
users at any time of day, and that’s the hidden 
charm of our patent; we're going for the public— 





tippers and anti-tipplers—lemonade or punch it te 
both, according to taste, if they find the sugar; the 
doctors will push acid phos here and there, and 
then the people will push for more—there’s a mil- 
lion in acid phos!’} 

Now, pray, what does the distracted practitioner 
do, who gives any heed to these clashing patent- 
right medicine competitors? He trails the profes- 
sional creed in the dust, he surrenders the prestige 
of the physician’s provinee, he neglects the ration 
al scientific treasures of the standard remedies, 
loose guages his therapeutics by the bugle notes ot 
specialty proprietarians, and confusedly hands his 
patient over to the risks and results of quackery, 
with about the same gracc that a perplexed traveler, 
at a strange depot, will commit himself to some sort 
of a hack, to escape the voracity of the shouting 
hawkers. If the case be a chronic one, and the 
patient can hold out long enough, perhaps the doc- 
tor, in cold blood, rings the changes on all the 
trade-mark or copy-right phates, phites, phats, phil- 
lums, phums, with which the medical and secular 
press and drug stores teem—each ‘‘the best” and 
‘“‘only”—and thus consigns to clap-trap monopoly 
the precious issues of life and death; and the com- 
edy of therapeutics parades hand in hand with the 
tragedy of a momentous trust betrayed, 


THE DOCTOR’S DOOR BELL. 
Again the bell rings as before, 
Again the doctor opes the door.— 
“My wife is sick, been sick a week! 
A +pell comes on—she cannot speak! 
She’s had six boitles of that stuff 
You gave last spring—ain’t it enough? 
It’s the right thing —the ¢rade-mark’s on it— 
Directions also—what has done it? 
You know it says ‘cures aches and chilk, 
Cough, colds, croup, cramp’ on all the bills 
Around the bottles—wife’s had all— 
Sore side, headache, a fainting fall;— 
We kept right on with Brag-up’s Cure— 
It says, you know, ‘it’s safe and sure!’ 
The druggist says tis what you gave 
When you prescribed last year for Dave; 
And “ie got well,—but Jane gets worse! 
Come, doctor, qu ck! Hitch up your horse!” 

[Rerrain:—Jane lasts a week—and then the hearse.] 

The startled doctor hustles off to see this very 
urgent case. He examines—and must decide. A 
stupendous responsibility, past and present, (past— 
for teaching the family to trust to quackery; pres- 
emt—to rescue life thereby imperilled) confronts him. 
He stands at the bedside—what does he do? 
Does he now forget that his Latin-text di- 
ploma is presumptive that he is qualified by 
study and knowledge to select appropriate 
medicines and compose a fresh and effective 
prescription for his suffering patient? Does he now 
forget that the diploma of the pharmacist creditably 
attests to qualifications to accurately and skillfully 
compound whatever he needs? The doctor posingly 
opens his memorandum book to prescribe. A 
dozen medicine guide cards full listed tumble to the 
floor. 


MEDICINE AUCTIONEERS. 

One by one he gathers them up. Hear how 
they auctioneer the benighted: ‘Ours is the 
perfection of pill-making—gum arabic coats, trans- 
parent as glass, soluble as salt, certain as gunpow- 
der!” says one. ‘‘The only perfectly preserved and 
agile pill bodies known are ours in gelatine jackets. 
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Caution!—Specify Owrs/” exclaims another. ‘‘Gel- 
atine to the dogs! Soluble sugar casing is the only 
compatibly dressed round mass ever rolled down 
hill by the art of deglutiton; no gelatine, glue, 
chalk, shellac or sole leather paste on our pebbles. 
Be ye careful to specify ours only,” urges a third. 
‘* But, hold you, one second, doctor,” cries the 
next; ‘‘taste must be consulted, and we have spe- 
cifically patent-righted a special bulge on taste; you 
always get it recherché on our original liquorice 
coated pills. Competitors beware Patent Office 
Dog—No. 927!” The doctor glances anxiously to- 
wards his speechless patient. ‘‘ Behold I salaam, 
sir:” solemnly utters the next. ‘* No christian yet 
defileth himself with a barbaric pill! In a few 
fleetng months do they harden their hearts as 
becometh the murderous buckshot, and a single 
dose might successively and sinfully serve a whole 
colony, if durability and economy be taken into 
the account. The march of science is civil-wards. 
How joyfully we meet you with our private righted 
patent parvu/es for all the unique and fastidique of 
swallow. Parvules hence are unapproachable by 
any other manipulator forever.” 

‘‘But yet, my dear doctor,” cries the next, ‘‘is 
it not far wiser to be wise? All flesh is dough 
under the flattening hand of disease. I have there- 
fore modeled an imperial therapeutic to suit the 
impending collapse. My trade-marked Tamar In- 
dien, as a plastic lozenge, tropical, boneless, tooth- 
some, fills the bill. Pills are disgusting dessert. 
If the stomach revolt, all is lost! As a swift 
and silent hunter through the dark, my patent 
Indien is as the gentle moonshine.” The doctor 
heaves a sigh, as again he glances at his uncon- 
scious patient. 

“‘Hut.tut! good prescriber,” interjects the next. 
Tame Injun Candy nonsense! The flatter the case, 
the flatter the dose. Nothing in this respect equals 
our new patent label compressed tablets, crisp as 
pop-corn, brittle as grave-stones. Tablets you need 
—order tablets.” The next said: ‘‘Getting too flat, 
doctor; stale, too; patent in 1877. Never flatten for 
a case that’s down; convex ‘em! I can round you 
up with my new patent elliptic ‘convexules’—the 
truest and bluest ‘ules’ ever boxed for man or 
mules. The newest sweeps the cleanest, and pray, 
dont you forget it.” 

But who can conjecture here which of these 
clamorous pharmaceutical knights the bewildered 
doctor will first precipitate against the prostrate 
patient’s dissolving chance of recovery? Perhaps 
many a reader knows better than JI; but the 
comedy moves vigorously on, and the tragedy fol- 
lows close apace. 

AVALANCHE OF CLAP-TRAPS. 

Pharmaceutical specialism presents conspicuous 
resemblance to crinoline and woman's head gear 
in the veering and caprice of their fashions. To- 
day it is a bustle, tomorrow it's all pullback; to- 
day it’s a feather, tomorrow it’s the whole bird; 
to-day it is syrs and elixes, tomorrow it’s peps and 
maltos. Like fires and floods, one ‘“‘rage” suc- 
ceeds another. Just now the intrinsic medicinal 
aggregations of ages are threatened with rude 
burial beneath an avalanche of malt, stale beef 


’ 


mixtures, glucose and pig-stomach. As if walking 
in dreams, and working without aims beyond the 








brief hour’s contingency, doctors seem to be mis- 
takenly helping the quack speculators to run the 
medical province under the waves of an arbitrary 
monopoly, by pumping wind into the sails of pat- 
ent right charlatans. For the promotion of great 
sordid virtue and private tenure, these humane 
medicine manufacturers get up some combination 
of common remedies, or an article of diet, gar- 
nished with some novelty in name, shape or pro- 
fession, and clap upon ther product a bristling 
trade mark or patent Jabel that muzzles every phy- 
sician and pharmacist in christendom, unless the 
latter follow suit, and also reprobate the. ethical 
Constitution of Medicine, and start yet other wild 
engines of monopoly evils in self-defence. These 
philanthropic medicine manufacturers then graciously 
button-hole the muzzled profession fast to their 
newest medical invention, toss a handful or a cargo 
of advertising puff-feathers to the winds, and the 
rush that immediately ensues whirls their empirical 
bauble into luminous prominence the world over, | 
and—they are happy. Not so the over-zealous 
doctors. 

It is now well known that the comprehensible 
line of elixirs with which the profession . was suc- 
cessfully ‘‘taffied” some years ago, represented 
much more ‘‘schnapps” and sugar than medicinal 
virtue. All vulgar doses were to be superseded by 
A. B. & C's palatable elegancies, for the treat- 
ment of all disorders and conditions, Through the 
dextrous agency of advertising, the tickled profes- 
sion swung into line and pushed elixirs into every 
house, securing for them tremendous sales and 
profits, at the material expense of the physician’s 
and the people’s faith. Cases were not rare in 
which the liberal use of these aromatic, sugared, 
alcoholized compounds, prescribed by title and 
label, retarded recoveries that became prompt and 
satisfactory from the hour these delicacies were 
abandoned and plain drugs administered instead. 
I have known cases where nothing oppressed the 
debilitated stomach quicker than a full dose of 
some of these medicated (?) elixirs. Dyspeptics 
were almost always injured by them. The indi- 
gestible aromatics, the fermenting syrup, the heat- 
ing and toughening alcoholic, viciously conspired 
to defeat the object. Elixirs were introduced as a 
tit-bit to make money for the proprietors, and they 
did it. All besides is sentiment—with sufficient 
exception to prove the rule. Here is an analysis 
of Elix. Pepsin, Bismuth and Strychnia. ‘Pepsine 
is only active as a digestive agent in the presence 
of acid association: the bismuth is only soluble in 
alkaline solutions: the action of alcohol on pepsine 
is to destroy its digestive power.” Then we may 
ask, what is left for the patient? Zhe toddy—the 
sugar and alcohol. And so the comedy of thera- 
peutics revels through scene after scene—with grim 
tragedy always Jurking between the curtains. 

CURIOUS *‘PHARMACEUTICALS.” 

It seems curious to glance through all the medi-. 
cal journals at hand, and see what a number of 
patent-right medicine makers advertise themselves 
as engaged in the therapeutic beef business. In a 
country where beef is so abundant everywhere,and 
so many enterprising butchers glad to serve it up 
fresh almost every day for the sick and the well 
alike, for the life of me I can see no valid ‘reason 
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why physicians or any body else should send 
patients to drug stores for beef. If prices, quality, 
freshness, deliciousness, or nutritive and curative 
elements be at all considered, the drug store 
samples are surely not to be envied. If possible, 
it would be worth while to approximately compute 
how many poor-blood humors trade-mark beef has 
been responsible for. 


BUFFETING DEPRESSED VITALITY. 


Stale meat medication is an _ egregious 
system of buffetting depressed vitality when 
the tide’ is already’ low. Whenever any ‘‘sole 


proprietor” trade-marks an article of diet as uni- 
versal as beef, and foists such preparation on the 
profession and public as a vitalizer of supreme 
value, ‘it is evidently proposed.by the manufacturer 
to shut up a good many eyes, and how silly we 
are to let him! My own notion of vitalizing beef 
in the abstract, contemplates an article of bovine 
_as close the life of the animal as possible: From 
the moment. of death the vitalizing elements pro- 
gressively deteriorate. Who can really see, taste, 
smell or comprehend much of. the ‘‘vitalized”’ 
toasted meat juice containing merely inorganic salts 
of. meat cooked three, six, or twelve months ago? 
If armies, sea-faring men and explorers maintain 
vitalized blood if supplied with fresh. meats, and 
contract scurvey without them, would not ex- 
pect it to be the same with the sick? 


in 


we 


OLD BEEF BROTHS, 


Speaking for my private conscience and for my pa- 
tients, I absolutely prefer fresh juicy meat, the real 
thing, for meat dietary purposes, to any ard all the 
cold and old broth compounds ever trade-marked or 
patented and bottled for ‘‘medicine.” Fluid beef 
ironed, oiled, quinined, artificially peptonized, 
maltonized, etceterawise, is fluia beef 
dead as the sole of your boot, and quite as 
inert, if prescribed for the sick, ex parte reports 
to the contrary notwithstanding. I respect- 
fully take it that medicines arbitrarily associated 
with beef extract, and bottled for use a month ora 
year hence; is medicine bulldozed into much 
greater therapeutic sound than service. Out with 
Quackbug’s stale bee{-medicine messes!. Grease 
your wagons with the old cod oil compounds— 
would a dog eat them? Let us prescribe our med- 
icine fresh; food as food, and fresh; wine good, if 
needed, but to wash down the food; drop patent- 
right meat humbuggery; give our patients a fair 
chance for life and preserve a clean conscience. 
Give the beef-medicine factories an opportunity to 
start on Swan’s Milk for complexions, or Hum- 
ming Bird Wine for baldness; let them be sole- 
right patented as safe as a cheese in an iron-clad; 
the resultant harm and humbuggery will be a mere 
trifle compared with the masked tragedies of thera- 
peutic shams. 


as 


*“PHERAPEUTICAL” NOOSES. 


An indulgent grandfather once took two boys to 
see a ccircus. During the course of a farce, one 
clown hanged another clown, to the intense amaze- 
ment of the unsophisticated spectators. Next day 


the two boys were absent from the house at an 
unusual hour. After much calling and search, they 








were discovered in the smoke-house rehearsing the 
circus. The elder had hanged the younger until 
he was speechless, and but for the timeliness of 
discovery, the victim would have been cut down a 
corpse. Not knowing the precise’ moment for 
slackening the hemp, the juvenile clown had: put 
up a ghastly tragedy with the noose of. his sport. 
Esopian fable, but it has no less a 
moral. An example for instance: Continuously in 
many medical journals, and at intervals in the 
shape of circulars and pamphlets, directed ‘‘To the 
Medical Profession,” advertisements come flocking 
in declaring that ‘‘ Prof Blank and Dr. Crank, in 
affirm that Maltoglucirie is 
and constructives 


This is no 


the Medical Advisor, 
pre-eminently a constructive : 
comprehend all the udvantages to be obtained from 
therapeutics.” 

Such and all similar unethical professional bom- 


bast, either authorized or concocted, from the 


“stage-ring of unethical patent-right* advertisers is 


the hanging farce of the circus. The facile show- 


men dexterously exhibit their stupendous joke 
on wheat, oats and barley btisiness—just as 
if the human family have not been 


feeding on these cereals ever since John the Bap- 
tist dropped locusts from his menu; but how ear- 
nestly our juvenile medical profession rehearse the 
noosing act on their patients and in advertiser’s 
print, under the delusion that this starch sugar, 
this patent glucose is a royal remedy. This _per- 
petual proclamation of Blank’s and Crank’s un- 
codely and skillfully-worded puff of a patent-righted 
nostrum, accredited as emanating from some med- 
ical monitor, but which doubtless is a dictated, cut- 
and-dried dodge ef the manufacturer, sent to the 
journal for it ‘‘to daddy ”"—this artful puff is de- 
signed to ‘‘keep it before the people” that ‘‘malto- 
glucine is a substitute for every therapeutic agent 
known to medicine—preventive, corrective, curat- 
ive, therefore nothing so good could be desired or 
obtained by prescriber and patient.—Therefore be 
instant, be unceasing in maltoglucine—it’s the boon 
of life, ‘“‘the greatest show on earth!” As a little 
jocularity after meals is promoted by a good di- 
gestion, so tickle your throats with a spoonful of 
maltoglucine immediately after eating, that it may 
become thoroughly diastased or digested, and thusly 
may it get the credit or the benefits of your full 
then write how good you feel! And 
presently, when you helping doctors find that 
maltoglucine is leading you off effectually, you can 
lay your medical province upon the shelf as an old 
fossil-de-dum, and leave the field to us, to the 
tune of a million a year! ~ 





meal—and 


SHAMS THAT DOCTORS “TUMBLE TO.” 
We doctors are the merest urchins in business, 
patent pharmaceutical monopolizers 
count on big. Like little Johnnie with his 
hand-barrow, we will take ashes by the day for an 
occasional taffy on a stick. God gives the nutri- 
tive grains for food to the human family. Man 
distils them into whisky, malts them into ale, por- 
ter, or some other ‘‘extract of malt,” or artifici- 
ally converts them inte glucose, and calls that ‘‘ex- 
tract of malt,” or maltosine. Then comes a roll of 
grandiloquence about diastase and albumenoids; and 
the marriage ties of pepsine and pancreatine are 


made to gleam with rosy sheen. These reputed 


and hence the 


us 
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natural products and processes of the functions of 
the human body are artificially imitated, so claimed, 
and then patent-righted as medicinal specialties— 
and..bom.promptly. the. doctors all ‘‘tumbled to it.” 
They have been struck in a weak spot—they grasp 
for the taffy. At the rate that the artificial clap- 
traps are springing, how long will it be before 
some wide-a-wake money-making house will take 
out a patent on artificial breath, artificial chyle, 
artificial blood globules, lungs, liver or kidneys? 
and how soon will it be that the medical profession 
will be turning somersaults on the spring boards of 
their advertised pretensions? 

Taking the bull by the horns his own 
rampage grounds, even as a (pre- 
ventive, corrective and curative) emphatically, out- 
side the body or inside, what value does any malt 
extract or sickening glucose or maltosine possess 
above good brown stout, ale or'lager, if as regu- 
larly and medicinally taken with the meals? Will 
not the latter promote the digestive fuaction as 
comfortably and successfully, and less expensively 
than the former? This is an esthetic kink of the 
present generation, when a patent-right pharmacy 
monopolizes the malt business, and, through the 
doctors, druggists, and a lavish public press, spouts 
malt into every house in the land, under the cap- 
tion of medicine. 

Again, on sound temperance principles, as 
structives,” what value do malt-extracts, maltosine, 
and the malto-bovine-oleines or glucose possess 
over good hop-yeast bread and butter? or a soft- 
boiled (albuminous) egg and a glass of good milk? 
They bugle it about that ‘‘maltosine is a construc- 
tive!” So is a potato a constructive, and always 
has been, whether taken rare or well done. ‘‘Mal- 
tosine is a preventive!” So is an onion, whether 
employed onland or sea. ‘‘Maltosine is corrective!” 


upon 
“constructive” 


‘ 


‘con- 


So is fresh air, good water, roast beef, or anything 
else that is wholesome for appetite and body and 
mind. ‘‘Maltosine is curative!’ Not a whit more so 
than a pretzel and salt. Now, who will seize these 
new revelations, incidentally dropped above, and 
rush off a patent on | get out some 
Starchy product trade-marked ‘‘Potatine,”’ or pocket 
a. hundred dollars a barrel for eggs, by getting the 
doctors to prescribe some new copy-righted ‘‘albu- 
moideine?”’ And so the tinselled and tooting com- 
edy of therapeutics keeps marching on with its 
masks, its fustian and flummery; and so do the 
medical and pharmaceutical profession play ticket- 
scalpers and ushers to the reveling show; 


fresh air, 


and so 


the medical code is trailed in the dust by disloyalty; 4 


and so are the legitimate functions of medical and 
pharmacutical practice subsidized and dishonored 
—and whose is the responsibility? 


New Remedies, Chaulmoogra Oil, and 
Damiana. 


By Wm. Fahy, M. D., Oxford, Miss. 





their 
gloried 


HE ancient Greeks had panacea, and if 
history be correct, they the fact 
that their gods had blessed them in bestowing on 
their country such a treasure as the noble daughter 
of Hippocrates proved herself to be. We 


in 


are not 


to be beaten—was Brother Jonathan ever beaten?— 
and our patent office can show, not one panacea, 


| 
| 











but a thousand, nay, thousands. How can we be 
sick when our benevolent old uncle (for a consid- 
eration) indorses these most wonderful panaceas, 
warranted to cure all the ills that peor man is 
heir to? Alas! for the curfng, and**alas! for the 
killing. Is it my duty as a physician to humbly: 
beg the aforesaid Brother Jonathan to set his hon- 
est face against these bastard panaceas? I think it 
Is it my duty as a physician to eagerly watch 
for, and when found, thoroughly test every true 
remedy that ‘wiser heads and more skillful hands 


is. 


than mine own, give to the world as a ther- 
apeutical agent of great value in the alleviation 
and cure of disease? I think so; if not, 
of what service to .my kind can I- be 


as a physician? Is the U. S. (or any other) Dis- 
pensatory enough for me? Am I bound down by 
the medical traditions of the past, by the musty old 
fogeyism of the Sangrados—the Drastics, the Allo- 
paths of years gone by? Not I. And yet tho’ I 
occasionally lean to the dogmas of each of -those 
worthies, (most noble and beneficent fellows .in 
their way) I most fervently beg -leave to excuse 
myself from riding the poor jaded hobbies - they 
set such store by. Now one of these hobbies -is 
that they (deluded souls) have exhausted the arcana 
of nature,and that that most worthy and most utterly 
ancient of dames has nothing more in her vast 
botanical garden in the way of healing herbs that 
they have not already discovered and applied. 

I am not the man to go into ecstatic enthusiasm 
over every new remedy, because it. has a beneficial 
effect on one or two patients. I am exactly the 
reverse, in fact. I am a chronic doubter—twenty- 
five years’ dabbling in all the remedies within and 
without the leaves of the dispensatories left me a 
a despairing chronic doubter, and unless I am 


very well satisfied it is very difficult to 
get a shrug of acquiescence in favor of a 
drug out of me. Three new _ remedies, 


viz.: Jamaica dogwood, damiana, and chaulmoogra 
oil, have been most thoroughly tested by me, and 
I am in duty bound to say that they not only 
please, but astonish me, by their happy effects on 
the poor suffering mortals who-honor me by calling 
for my professional services. The Jamaica dog- 
wood I have already noticed in a former number 
of the Gazetre. I will now refer to my diary: in 
regard to:the damiana and chaulmoogra oil and 
copy my notes as made therein. 

Case 1. Frank Irsch, North of Gauley, Calhoun 
county; treated by mail for impotency; cause, ex- 
cessive indulgence while a soldier in the Prussian 
army; age 53; reflex, erotic ideas insufficient to pro- 
duce the least erection; duration of impotency, .4 
years; health otherwise good, but subject to periods 
of extreme despondency; treatment, three weeks on 
the following formula: 


R Fl. ext. damiana, 3 j. 
Fi. ext. canthar., Mj. 


Every night before retiring. 
. The other day I received from Mr. Hirsch a 
letter, the concluding portion of which amused. if 
it did not convince me. Here is the portion re- 
ferred to: ‘‘ * * 7 = and IT am 
cured, for which blessing myself and the old hen 
return you grateful thanks.” Having been, while 
practicing in Mr. Hirsch’s neighborhood, his fami- 
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ly physician, I understood the ‘old hen” as re- 
ferring to his estimable wife, as he usually desig- 
mated her by that strange, yet endearing, cogno- 
men, 

I had treated Mr. Hirsch for two years for his 
complaint, using the usual remedies exhibited for 
impotency, without any~ benefit accruing. What 
then am I to think when he assures me the dami- 
ana has produced the much desired result? As for 
the cure, of course I cannot as yet say; time alone 
can determine that. [ will notify you whether it 
is a permanent cure or merely an evanescent. To 
determine this point I will keep up the damiana a 
couple of months and then stop. If the erections 
continue after that period, I will have every reason 
to suppose that a cure has been affected. 

My next case records the very favorable results 
from the external use of chaulmoogra oil, accord- 
ing to a formula in a back number of THz THER- 
APEUTIC GAZETTE. 

Mr. Torgasson, ext. 35; occupation, architect 
and builder; residence, Oxford. Complaint, ex- 


treme nervous. debility; suffering greatly; 
pain in the side and_ face; throbbing 
pain in the temples, _ ete. Rubbed the 


parts affected very freely for some minutes 
with the chaulmoogra oil, and placed a wad of 
cotton steeped in the oil, as per formula, in his 
ear. Inside of five minutes he declared himelf re- 
lieved. I was not quite satisfied but that mayhap 
the camphor and chloroform alone might have 
had the same effect, but Mrs. Torgasson 
informed me that she had _  ~been _ using 
both freely before I arrived. Was it then the oil? 
I think so. Before leaving, Mr. Torgasson was 
sleeping gently, and free from pain. I left a cathar- 
tic to be taken when he should awake; also a vial 
of damiana with directions as to dose, the latter, 
of course, as a nervine tonic. Two days after- 
wards [ met Mr. Torgasson on the street, and he 
informed me that he had no return of the pain; 
that he felt less nervous, and that I would confer 
a favor by letting him know where he could get 
the remedy I used, as he was often away from 
home and wished to have it always with him. 
I wrote down the prescription, and referred him to 
any respectable drug store that kept Parke, Davis 
- & Co.’s remedies. I shall watch with some interest 
the effect of further exhibition of these (I think) 
very valuable drugs, and if your space permits, I 
will occasionally send my gleanings to your jour- 
nal, 

Will not some of my professional brethren give 
damiana a fair trial in epileptic cases? I would 
very much wish to hear more regarding it and the 
chaulmoogra oil. 


Sulph. Morphia as an Oxytocic. 
By J. P. Goldman, M. D., Hantaville, Ala. 


OME sixteen years ago, I was struck by an 
incident related to me by a doctor in the far 
west, illustrating the parturient power of morphia. 
Said he, ‘‘a short time ago, I was called into the 
couctry some ten or twelve miles to attend a lady 
in labor. It proved one of those protracted, 
vexatious cases, where uterine action was feeble 
and spasmodic; and to intensify my impatience, 
geased altogether. I was busy—many patients 
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awaiting my coming—and I felt that I could not 
stay any longer, so I gave my patient ¥ gr. of 
morphia, and told her she would have a good rest 
for three or four hours, and by that time I would 
return, and the labor would be completed in good 
time. There being some delay in bringing around 
my horse, it was between fifteen and thirty minutes 
before [I mounted. Just as I was turning away, 
the husband rushed out, telling me his wife was 
worse, and hoped I would stay a little longer. In 
no enviable frame of mind I dismounted; and on 
going to the bedside, found my patient in hard 
labor, and in a few minutes she was delivered. 
Half an hour later, I had the satisfaction of re- 
mounting my horse, leaving, ‘‘mother and child 
doing well.” 

Since then, I have frequently tested it in my own 
practice, and with good results. Let two cases 
suffice to illustrate this point: June 30, 1878, was 
called to see Amanda G., primipara, and a prema- 
ture labor. The child had been dead for a week, 
and labor was tedious. Uterine contractions feeble 
and irregular. Gave drachm and half of ergot, fiuid 
extract, to but little purpose. After waiting a due 
time, I gave her % gr. of morphia. In a short 
time pains came on strong, with a speedy de- 
livery. 

Aug. 7, 1881. Attended Lon H. in her second 
confinement. Her first child had been delivered 
with forceps, after four days labor, I was wearied 
after thirty hours fruitless waiting, and listening to 
the patient’s urgent entreaties, I applied the for- 
ceps. But the head was yet in the upper strait, 
and contractions almost absent, I found that in- 
strumental delivery would be painful, not to say 
dangerous. SolI removed the forceps; gave her ¥ 
gr. morphia, and told her I would get my dinner 
and some chloroform, and return and try to finish 
the work of delivery. Returning in two hours, I 
found her in Aard /abor, and was told that strong 
pains came on soon after I had left. The child 
was born in half an hour, without the use of the 
forceps. 

You will notice that in all these cases the dose 
was small. Had grain doses been given and the 
narcotic effects of the drug been reached, the results 
would no doubt have been quite different. The 
treatment had this advantage; the small doses 
used cannot injure the patient or prove a detriment 
to labor, even should they fail to bring on uterine 
contractions. 

I have never used sulph. quinine as an oxytocic, 
and cannot, therefore, speak of its action upon 
the uterus, 


lodoform Pencils. 


Oommunioated to tho Gynecological Society of Boston, March 
2d, 1882, by Ephraim Oatter, M. D., New York, 





OVEMBER gth, 1881, I had the honor to read 

to your honorable body a paper on Iodoform 

in Gynecology. At that time Dr. Stevens, of 
Charlestown, presented his iodoform pencil or 
crayon, of which the formula is given in the for- 
mer paper. They met the approval of the gentle- 
men present, but the objection to them lay 
in their penetrating odor. To obviate this, 
I requested Parke, Davis & Co., of Detroit, to see 
if they could not coat such a pencil’ with gelatine, 
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They have done so, and I now have the honor to 
sabmit to your inspection two kinds of intra- 
uterine iodoform crayons, bougies, or pencils, which 
a skilled druggist pronounces a ‘‘most beautiful 
and perfect adaptation.” Whether the society will 
agree as to this expert testimony or not, still I 
would like it to express its preference for one 
or the other, as I know your opinion would 
earry weight, and your organization has been the 
forum from which this new form for the applica- 
tion of iodoform has been promulgated. I would 
like also to correct some monetary statements in 
my last paper, which I find were compiimentary to 
me as an experimenter, but I have since learned 
from the firm above named that the following is 
the tariff: No. t, 7% grs. iodoform, per dozen 
boxes of 12 capsules each, $5.00; No. 2, 15 grs. 
fedoform, per doz. boxes as above, $7,00; No. 3, 
containing 30 -grs., $10.00. Pencils, 1 gr. iodo 
form, per gross,$3.00; 2 grs., $3.25; 3 grs., $3 50; 
§ grs, $400; 10 grs. $5.25. When it is remem- 
bered that the writer asked the firm to get up 
these pencils, it is but justice to all concerned that 
the correction should be made. 








Reports on New Remedies. 
From Private Practice. 








Geum Album. 
By W. A. Spurgeon, M. D,* 


OMMON names: 

emetic plant. 

Description: Natural order, rosacez. 

Calyx recurved; five cleft; five external alternat- 
ing segments or bractlets, persistent and bearing 
the persistent filaments at base. 

Petals, five; white; obovate or nearly oval; three 
to five lines long, one and a half to two and a 
balf lines broad, equal in length with the sepals; 
periginous on calyx, at base deciduous. 

Stamens, many; periginous on calyx at base; 
filaments persistent; anthers introse with valvular 
dehiscence. 

Styles, many; threadlike and squarely cut at 
apex in recent flowers; accresent, becoming geni- 
culated, tapering to the knee and bearded above, 
developing hooks at the angles, persistent; torus 
clothed with white bristles. 

Flowers, inconspicuous; eight to ten lines broad. 

Fruit, an aggregated, dry achenia; condate with 
the persistent styles, forming a bur with hooks, 
which is nearly globular and from eight to twelve 
lines in diameter. 

Leaves alternate on opposite sides of the stem, 
stipulate, Jower ones pinnately and ternately di- 
vided. They remain green through the winter. 

Stem ascending, small, rough, branching; red- 
dish brown below, pale green above, the brown 
being but slight in much shaded situations; from 
two to three feet in height. 

Flower appears in July. 

The whole plant is sparsely hirsute. 

Many of the principal practitioners of the 
Physio- Medical School haye been testing for some 
ume the medical properties of geum album as an 
antiemetic, and I am confident that it wiil meet 
with immediate and general favor as soon as its 


White blossomed geum; anti- 





* Prof. Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy, Physio-Medi 
@ollege, Indianapolis, Ind. lana ceases ia 








remarkable 
known. 

Dr. R. A. Smith, of Greensboro, Ind., was one 
of the first to call attention to this valuable med- 
icinal agent. Prof. G. N. Davidson, Pendleton, 
Ind., has given it much attention, 

Under its influence gastric irritation, nausea and 
vomiting are relieved, whether produced by medi- 
cine or other causes. I think it especially useful 
in cases of ‘sick headache,” due to irritation at 
the base of the brain, or nervous exhaustion. 
Under its influence the headache is relieved, and 
if there is vomiting, this ceases. A teaspoonful of 
a tincture, representing 8 Troy ounces to the pint, 
is a dose, but larger doses may be given, 

This I consider an unusually reliable medicinal 
agent, and should be introduced to the profession 
at large; to further which object I shall give the 
readers of the THERAPEUTIC GAZETTE some further 
experience in regard to its therapeutic action, 


medical properties become generally 


Cascara Sagrada. 


By H. H. Baker, M. D., Cleveland, Ohio, 





ERHAPS the time has passed when it was 
proper to speak of cascara sagrada—well named 
‘sacred plant’”—as a ‘‘new” remedy. The exten- 


| sive trial to which it has been subjected, and the 


almost uniform good results attending its use, 
would seem to fairly’ entitle it to a place among 
the standard and time honored veterans of the 
pharmacopeeia. But as there may possibly be still 
found some skeptics among the extra conservative 
m-mbers of the profession, I will give one more 
case for their benefit: 

A short time since a gentleman remarked to me: 
“That medicine you gave me to regulate my bow- 
els, was the best that I have ever tried.” Nearly 
a year had passed since I had written the pre- 
scription, and I can only remember that I had 
given him the cascara. Being interested to learn 
all that I could in regard to this favorite of mine, 
I asked ‘‘thow long had you been troubled with 
constipation?” He replied ‘‘about 15 years; I had 
tried a vast number of remedies, but without any 
permanent benefit; I took one small bottle of your 
medicine, and have had no trouble since.” Here 
was a permanent cure of a case that had resisted 
treatment for a decade and a half, with 2 ounces 
of cascara, 


Lippia Mexicana. 





By B. P. Leonard, M. D., Prof. of Physiology, Baltimore Medi- 
cal College. 





R. FROEHLING gave me a bottle of fi. extract 

lippia Mexicana which I have used in a number of 
cases of acute and chronic bronchitis, catarrhal 
phthisis,and in the engorgement of the chest and throat 
vessels known as a common cold. I am thoroughly 
convinced that lippia is a genuine and valuable 
contribution to our therapeutic resources, If I 
were compelled to discriminate I should say it is 
indicated in conditions where free secretion from 
the bronchial, pharyngeal and nasal mucous mem- 
brane is desired, best seen in acute conditions; also 
in chronic bronchitis where the secretions are 
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thick and difficult to bring up. The effect of the 
remedy is almost immediate and active for an 
hour or two. Experience has led me to give small 
doses (10-20 m repeated often) where a continuous 
effect is desired. In a ‘‘bad cold” where the secre- 
tions of the nasal mucous membrane have 
have stopped, with a feeling of soreness both in 
the throat and chest, a teaspoonful in warm drink 
at night on going to bed will be followed by com- 
plete relief in the morning. This takes the place 
of my old specific for such condition,—1o0 grains of 
quinine sulph. 5 grains pulv. Dov., on going to 
bed;—it is more certain and more pleasant. 








Abstracts and Translations. 








{All articles under this head are translated expressly for the 
Therapeutic Gazette. All articles marked with an * are 
translated by C. R. Cullen, M. D., Richmond, Va.] 


Dr. Languy, of Paris, on Post-Partum Hem- 
orrhages.* 

The writer briefly reviews the different modes 
of treatment in these cases. He opposes intra- 
uterine injections, and considers the ergot of 
rye as the best medicine after delivery, to arrest 
hemorrhage and to expel the clots of blood which 
remain after the delivery of the placenta. The 
effect of quinine as a uterine motor has led to an 
interesting correspondence between MM. Bordier and 
Cordes. During labor quinine produces contract 
tions, as well as the ergot ef rye. It does not 
produce tetanic and permanent contractions, but 
the intermitting contractions, produced by electricity, 
and has the greater advantage of not compromising 
the life of the infant. Some physicians are so con- 
vinced by the ecbolic action of quinine that they 
enquire if the female is pregnant before giv- 
ing it. In case of pregnancy and marsh 
fever they prescribe arsenic in pref- 
erence. We can attribute to this power of 
contraction the real advantages which large doses 
effect in puerperal fever. 

We here report the benefit of elec- 
tricity, always inoffensive, which has been 
used so successfully by Dr. Languy. He 
uses the small voltaic apparatus of Gaiffe. He 
applies one pole over the sacro lumbar region, and 
the other in contact with the neck of the uterus. 
Faridisation has always this advantage of produc- 
ing instant and energetic contractions, while the 
ergot of rye takes much longer time. Besides its 
hemostatic action, faradisation, practically, is the 
remedy prophylactic against puerperal infection, 
hastens the convalescence of the female, favors 
uterine involution and prevents resulting deviations. 
Dr. Languy concludes: 

1. That faradisation in producing uterine mus- 
ealar contractions, contracts the size of the organ 
and the extremites of the blood vessels. It will 
be particularly beneficial in inertia of the womb 
after delivery. 

2. In contracting the blood vessels, even many 
days after labor, it will be equally beneficial.— 
Fournal de Therapeutique, Dec. 10; 1881. 


[Nere sy TRANSLATOR.—In abnormal presenta- 
tious faradisation is likely to be very serviceable. 
In foot presentations the delay in delivering the 


' 





head often causes the death of the child, and 
where such is the case the use of a _ bat- 
tery would be a great advantage, and will doutet- 
less soon be popularized. 

As to quinine originating labor pains it is 
sub judice. In intermittent fever there are of- 
ten miscarriages—without taking quinine— brought 
on by the chills, and if the persons are taking any 
preparations of cinchona at the time, the drug has 
the benefit of the deed. Some two years ago [I 
attended several females—in a pregnant condition, 
all with pains—all taking quinine without medical 
advice. In one case, in the sixth month, the mis- 
carriage was complicated with arm _presen- 
tation and hemorrhage. The delivery was not 
easy to accomplish, but the hemorrhage was violent 
and so much blood had been lost that ergot had 
no power over the uterus. Ice put in the womb, 
and kept there,. temporarily stopped the hemorrhage 
but hot water from a fountain syringe effectually 
stopped the flow of blood and saved the woman's 
life. 

In the second and third cases, viburnum pruni- 
folium internally, and hydrate chloral by enema 
stopped the violent pains, and both cases went te 
their regular time. As the pains were very violent 
viburnum alone did not produce the desired effect 
in stopping the uterine contractions (as it oftes 
does, especially when the pains are feeble), and 
the hydrate of chloral in twenty-five and thirty 
grains by enema was added, and both cases- ter- 
minated successfully. 

Some years ago hydrate of chloral had been 
given in vain in several cases of threatened miscar- 
riage, and though the pains were hardly felt by 
the patient, yet when stopped would return, and 
though the labors were prolonged, yet I do net 
know of a single case where the threatened mis- 
carriage has been stopped. 

It is possible that in course of time other remedies 
may be found more serviceable than any knows 
at the present time, but there is great improvement 
over the practice in child birth as compared with 
that of twenty-five years ago. ] 





On the Employment of Podophyllin and Po- 
dophyllotoxin in the Treatment of Chil- 
dren. 


(Translated by H. A. Wetzel.] 


From observations at the Vienna Policlinic, by 
O. Brun, of Luzern (Archiv. fiir Kinderheilkunde, 
II 6-7.) For the production of podophyliin only the 
rhizome of podophyllum peltatum, mandrake, duck’s 
foot, a berberide growing wild everywhere in North 
America, is used. The root is coarsely powdered, 
extracted with alcohol, at first with five times, then 
with double its quantity; the whole is then evap- 
orated to a syrupy consistence, mixed with three 
or ten times its quantity of water under constant, 
stirring, and allowed to stand for 24 hours, The 
podophyllin settles as a resinous body. Unadal- 
terated podophyllin must have the following proper- 
ties: On shaking it with hot water the latter must 
not be colored in the least; also on shaking and 
macerating it with rectified oil of turpentine it 
must not impart anything to the oil; in alcohol ® 
must be dissolved perfectly clear, and the solutios 
must taste strongly bitter. -According to Podwys- 
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sotski, of Dorpat, this resinous body contains 
a really effective principle, the podophyllo- 
toxin. With adults podophyllin has been found 


effective. 1. As a purgative, in doses of 008 
without deleterious or serious disagreeable super-add- 
ed symptoms. The effect appears after 6 to 24 
hours, even after a longer interval, and consists 
both in an increased secretion of the mucous mem- 
brane of the intestines, and in an excitation of 
the movements of the muscles of the intestines. 
The latter is proved: (a) hecause too small doses 
produce only desire for stool; (b) be@ause very 
often long before the bowels move, plainly strong 
peristaltic movements subjectively and objectively 
are noticed; (c) because the first evacuations very 
often are of a solid nature. 

2. As an excellent remedy agaiust chronic con- 
stipation. 

3. In the treatment of affections of the liver 
(cirrhosis, icterus catarrhalis, cholelithia). 

The employment of podophyllin in adults has 
found in North America the largest application, 
and an extract of the root in the shape of ‘‘Shaker 
Extract,” a secret remedy, is popularly re- 
garded among us as _ valuable against all 
possible diseases. For the treatment of children 
it is less mentioned, though it offers also here 
great advantages. The fact is, that it acts even in 
small doses, and is easily taken. The author has tried 
it in a large number of cases in form of a powder 
or in solution: BR Podophyllini 0.2; solve in spirit 
vin. rectific, 1.0; add syrupus rubi idaei, 40.0; 
M. S.; shake; %-1 teaspoonful pro dosi. The fol- 
lowing results appear: 1. In a dose of from 1 
to 3 cgm. podophyllin produces with children up 
to 13 years of age, after from 4 to 9, frequently 
only after from 15 to 21 hours, rarely earlier or 
later, fluid and yet mushy stools, frequently after 
preceding hard evacuations. 2. On the following 2 
to 4 days, or even longer, the stools remain mushy or 
soft, unless a strong inclination to obstipation 
previously existed. 3. The ordinary cose for chil- 
dren less than.1 year old is % to 1 cgm.; for 
children of from 1 to 4 years, it is 1 cgm.; for 
older children, 2 cgms. In estimating the dose, 
not so much the age of the children need be con- 
sidered, as whether and how long previously consti- 
pation existed. 4. Deleterious concomitant effects do 
not appear with these. doses; the children have a 
splendid appetite after taking the medicine. Often 
a single dose succeeds in producing jor a longer 
time regular soft stools. Should this effect not be 
secured, I grain may be given, for several days, 
every evening before going to bed. The podo- 
phyllotoxin is made from the chloroform extract 
of the root. It is administered to children of less 
that 1 year in doses of I to 2 mgrms; up to 4 years 
of age, 2 to 4; for older children from 6 to 8 
mgrms. The effect is easier and more sure than 
that of podophyllin and without any inconvenience. 
The easiest way to give this remedy is in form of 
solution: Of 0.05 podophyllotoxin in spir. vin. rec- 
tific. gtts. 100, of which give 2 to 10 drops in a 
spoonful of syrup or sugar-water.—Medizinisch 
Chirurgische Rundschan, xxiii, No. 1; Jan., 1882, 
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Prophylactic Remedies in Diphtheria.* 


The report of the Commission charged with the 
duty of ascertaining if any prophylactic means ¢aa 
be employed against the contagion of diphtheria ia 
the hospitals for infants, made their report Nov. 
25th, 1881—by Dr. Descroiselles. 

The contagion of diphtheria has made, during the 
past few years, many victims among the employes 
of the hospitals, and in the actual condition of 
science at the present time, no preventive has beea 
found, and no certain means of curing the disease 
or of modifying it. The commission proposes 
measures which are incontestable, which consist of 
precautions which are too often neglected, and 
without which there is no possible security. 

1. It is first of all necessary to demand the 
vigorous application of phenic acid in spray 
spread freely in the halls and rooms, espec- 
ially in the surgical wards,. where tracheotomy is 
practiced. 

2, It is likewise necessary that articles of cloth- 
ing be destroyed or thoroughly purified; that the hands 
of assistants be washed. As before mentioned, the 
outside halls, as well as the sick rooms, should be 
thoroughly disinfected. 

Dr. Henrot, surgeon of the Hotel Dieu, at 
Rheims, presented to the Academy of Medi- 
cine, in 1879, a respirator to prevent infection by 
inhalations of impure air. This respirator or 
masque could not generally be used in the wards, 
but should be by all persons making the autopsies. 

Dr. Latufie, of Lourdes, also invented a respira- 
tor for each sick person, which could not be used 
among children from fear of excessive fright. The 
instrument is not difficult of application, and might 
be tried. 

It is necessary, however, to insist that the young 
doctor should be more careful of his health. 
Oftentimes he is the victim of his own careless- 
ness. Excesses of all kinds and fatigue predispose 
to the contagion, and the medical attendants are 
liable to be taken with the disease after unusual 
fatigue. 

3. Good nourishment is the next important 
matter. It is necessary that the medical attend- 
ants should have wine and good food. 

4. The lodgings of the attendants sheuld alse 
be looked after. Trousseau stated that the rooms 
should not be damp.—JZL’ Union Medicale, Dee. 
3, 1881. 





Cholera Infantum.* 


Dr. Boing, of Germany, has treated this disease 
with the happiest results, His method consists 
in the use of quinine in fractional doses, in the 
reduction of milk with half water, a little warm, 
in large doses of wine and of ether. The number 
of children treated was fifty, and the ages varying 
from two months to four years, the children of a 
greater age not being of the number. Childtea 
under one year of age were confined to breast 
milk, the others with artificial food. In the tveat- 
ment of the poor, for wine there was substituted 
the ether which was acidified. For children of 5 te 


10 months, % to I grain quinine was 
given from hour to hour. When the pas- 
sages and vomitings were acid phos- 
phate of lime was added, aad continued as 
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long as the urine indicated acidity. For a drink, 
gam Arabic water mixed with Manzarutta water. 
Wine was given by the spoonful every quarter of 
an hour to an hour. When milk is not borne, 
the white of an egg mixed with gum Arabic, can 
be substitued given warm, and slightly sweet- 
ened with sugar. 

In no place have I employed astringents, opi- 
ates, or cold or cutaneous revulsives. I have 
abandoned phenic acid, creosote, and also calomel, 
which I consider worse than opiates, and cold ap- 
plications. What decided me to abandon what is 
ealled the rational treatment, was the great mor- 
tality of 50, 70, or gO in 100 cases, which shows 
that something else ought to be adopted.—Revista 
Medico Buenas Ayres. 


(Norz sy Transtator.—If any such mortality has prevailed 
anywhere, it has not in this region, where cholera infantum is 
a frequent disease. The treatment, and the best so far as known, 
has been calomel—¥ grain to one year of age, and in propor- 
tion, every two hours, until the rice water discharges cease, and 
the liver commences acting. Creosote in % drop doses as an 
adjuvant, with lime water and milk, or a liule rice water. The 
great trouble generally is the incessant vomiting which calomel 
and creosote allay. Ice in small pieces moderates the torment- 
ing thirst. Under the best treatment, cholera infantum is often 
fatal, and,so far as known, no one treatment has been proved to 
be the best in all cases. The stomach tolerates but little medi- 
cine, and calomel and creosote take p. ecedence for their seda- 
tive qualities. The bromideof ammonium has not been suffici- 
ently tried to establish its reputation. When creasote fails 10 
relieve the vomiting. champagne will answer, and prove the 
turning point to health.] 


Treatment of Infantile Diarrhcea.* 


This is the chief disease of infants and the 
hygiene is more necessary very often than the 
medicines employed. Among infants at the breast, 
the cause of diarrhoea is as often the fault of the 
gursing mother as of the infant. The abuse of 
baths is a prime cause, being often more injurious 
than beneficial, from being too prolonged, instead 
ef a single washing of the body. 

As to dentition Dr. Simon attributes great in- 
fluence, though denied by many authors. In the 
simple cases after ascertaining the cause, if possi- 
ble, stop everything but the milk and give a 
spoonful of coffee with a little alkaline water. A 
tepid bath should be given each day and a starch 
injection, every day at each meal give a portion 
of the following powder: 

B Calcined magnesia, 10 grammes 
Prepared cream, 
Sub. nitrate of bismuth, i% 2 grammes. 

At last apply warm fomentations to the bowels, 

If the diarrhoea continues and becomes catarrhal, 
4. @., accompanied with a considerable secretion 
and intermitting fever, it is better to give a vomit 
and afterwards a portion of subnitrate of bismuth, 
4 grammes with one drop of laudanum, to an infant 
under one year of age. 

At the advanced stage the diarrhcea be- 
comes symptomatic of enteritis. This is distinguished 
by the passages which are green, acid and ex- 
tremely irritating. The fever is persistent and the 
eountenance indicates suffering, a sign very signifi- 
cent of unfavorable results. 

It is now necessary to give laudanum, the true 
gfeatment of enteritis, with sub-nitrate of bismuth, 
1'drop of the former to 60 grains of the latter, 





to each year of age. Paregoric can be used in the 
place of the laudanum—s drops for 1 of lauda- 
num, It ought not to be forgotten to continue the 
laudanum after the passages are checked, but in 
diminished doses. If vomiting should occur, pre- 
pared chalk and lime-water should be applied, and 
a small blister over the epigastric region, using 
the necessary precautions. 

In enteritis it is often observed that membran- 
ous fragments are expelled, with violent 
colic, and ¢n these cases the injections should be 
frequent and cathartics used. It is necessary to 
keep up this treatment with alkaline waters, ex- 
cluding grease and indigestible articles, and hydro- 
therapy, when the age of the infant permits. 


Chronic enteritis is extremely difficult to treat; 
Opiates and astiingents should be used and after- 
wards revulsives, as tr. iodine, croton oil, and ves- 
icatries. 

The treatment of diarrhcea is of grea: import- 
ance, because it may be but the beginning of 
choleraic diarrhoea, In these cases the danger is 
imminent, and cathartics should be carefully em- 
ployed. In these cases give a spoonful of coffee and 
Malaga wine, and coffee and brandy. If possible, 
a wine bath should be given; this stimulates the 
functions of the skin, and should only last five 
minutes.—Jules Simon in Yournal de Therapeutique, 


December 1881, No. 11,901. 


Phentic Acid Polsoning.* 


This acid, like many other powerful agents in 
therapeutics, is a poison. The intoxication it pro- 
duces is little known and the particular attention 
of practising physicians is called to it. Concerning 
the absorption of phenic acid in the digestive pas- 
sages we are not well informed, but doubtless it may 
be absorbed by the hands when they are washed 
with it. The number of cases of _ intoxica- 
tion has been so great that many physicians 
have condemned the use of it. The symptoms 
are chilliness, despondency, a sort of stupor, 
accompanied with vomting and highly colored 
and dark urine. The accidents of  intoxica- 
tion are analogous to shock, and terminate by a 
rapid death after operations. These cases are from 
two free a use of phenic acid in washing out ab- 
scesses and deep sinuses, as in the iliac fossa and 
in long continued injections. 

But another mode of intoxication, and which is 
often overlooked, is from phenic acid inhalation, 
particularly manifested in the dark color of the urine 
— besides the nausea, headache and vomiting—which 
can be removed by the wtihdrawal of the acid. Some 
persons are peculiarly susceptible to the poison of 
phenic acid, particularly very young infants. We 
have seen them perish by collapse—particularly 
after a compress with the acid (applied by the 
nurse) around the limbs of the infant. We have 
seen a doctor with the phenic acid poison, suffer 
vertigo, loss of appetite, after three weeks washing 
with phenic acid, using three grammes each time. 
After some days the symptoms subsided. Most of 
the acid is impure, and the more impure it is the 
more poisonous. The sulphate of soda is the best 
antidote.— Journal de Therapeutigue, No. 11,899. 
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‘The Pharmacology of Podophyllum Pelta- 
tum—Mandrake. 

Podwyssotzki has obtained a fine, amorphous 
and white substance from podophyllin. He calls 
it podophyllotoxin, and thinks that it is the active 
principle of the medicament. This product has 
neither color nor odor, and is polarized through 
friction. It is soluble in chloroform, alcohol, ether, 
slightly soluble in boiling waiter, scarcely solub!e in 
cold water; at 95° C. it turns into a gummy sub- 
stance, and melts at from 115° to 120° C. Bya 
special process it can be obtained in white needle- 
formed crystals. The two amorphous and crystal- 
lizable products prove a poison for cats and dogs. 
Five milligrammes by subcutaneous injection would 
cause death to a cat. 

The same author produced from the podophyllin 
of commerce a second substance which he calls 
picropodophyllin, crystallizing in fine needles, and 
behaving like a powerful emeto-cathartic in man 
and animals. Dissolved in warm olive oil, it pro- 
duces the effects of the podophyllotoxine. but in a 
lesser degree. Three centigrammes of this sub- 
stance are necessary to kill a cat.—Glasgow Med. 
Journal, Oct. 1881.—Cbl. f. de Med. wissenschaften, 
No. 29, 1881.—Translated from Fournal de Thera- 
peutique de A. Gubler, Dec. 25, 188t.. 


A Case of Cure of Hydrophobia by Means 

of Curare. By Dr. Offenberg, of Bonn. 

The daughter of a Westphalian peasant was bit- 
ten by a dog known to be rabid. She was 24 years 
old. The sore was cauterized with aqua ammonia. 
and eleven weeks after the accident it had almost 
healed up, when suddenly rabid symptoms made 
their appearance. After the description which Dr. 
Offenberg gives, it is impossible to have the slight- 
est doubt of the nature of the disease. Morphia 
and chloroform having been employed without ef- 
fect, the Professor injected to centigrammes of 5 
per cent. curare solution, administered in seven in- 
jections during the space of four hours. After this 
lapse of time the convulsions gradually decreased, 
but a fresh injection was required after thirty hours 
to combat a new attack, which disappeared after 
an injection of three centigrammes. On the third 
day the cure was complete.—Archiv. fir Wis- 
senschaftund prakt. Thierh.— Translated from Four- 
mal de Therapeutigue. 


Small-Pox.* 


Before the Academy, Dr. Castel gave an account 
of his treatment of small-pox in the Hospital of 
St. Antoine. He employs opium, etherized chiefly. 
He injects morning and evening under the skin a 
small syringeful of sulphuricether. He giveseacha 
minute. portion of tobacco, alternating hourly with 
20 drops of perchloride of iron. This medication 
offers to him the great advantage of preventing 
suppuration, or of rendering it less severe, and of 
moderating the symptoms which attend this stage 
of the disease. The name of Dr. Castel, and the 
Mumerous good reports ‘he brings of the value of 
his treatment, will @ngage the attention of our 
physicians to try the medication suggested. The 
sick are well the 17th or 18th day from the com- 
‘Mencement of the eruption. 

To prevent the contagion spreading, a Paris sur- 





geon summons a police officer to take a small-pox 
patient to the hospital, then to disinfect the ve 
hicle by fumigations, the same to the driver, and 
the room from which the patient was removed, etc. 
—La France Medicale. . 


Extirpation of Calculi from the Kidney.*® 


Dr. Le Deutre read before the Academy of Paris 
a paper on this subject. 

1. The nephritis of the left kidney was suppu- 
rating, and the operation was successful in re 
moving a calculus weighing 32 grammes. A 
large abscess was opened, and a calculus the size of 
a small egg removed, encysted and adherent, 
The operation was a difficult one, and attended 
with several risks, the principal one being a fis- 
tula, which continued to pour out pus. 

In the second case, the patient suffered with 
nephritic colic, often repeated, and was confined 
to his bed. The kidney was found near the ex 
ternal border ot the sacro-lumbar muscles, and re- 
quired a good deal of exploration to find it. The 
symptoms indicated very fine sandy secretions, and 
a larger deposit on probing with a director. A 
wide cut of seven centimetres was made, resulting 
successfully. A little blood for a few days, and 
pains in the lumbar regions and in the urethra foe 
six weeks, and a little fever followed, at the end 
of which time the patient was well.—A. Espsna ia 
Revista de Medicina Madrid. 


Hamamelis Virginica.* 


This American plant has been introduced inte 
France, as a remedy in passive congestions, and a 
rapid anesthetic. The sphere of action is in the 
venous system, whatever organ may be attacked. 
The painful symptoms are promptly removed, but 
the effect is not of long duration, an it is. neces- 
sarw to repeat the medicine until improvement is 
confirmed. The tincture is given in doses of twe 
drops in a tablespoonful of water every two hours; 
the inhalations, 10 minutes morning and evening, 
of 15 drops in half a pint of boiling water. Ia 
angina—chronic tonsillitis—gargles of 20 drops ef 
the tincture*in a glass of warm water; the tonsils 
to be painted morning and evening with the tiac- 
ture in double the quantity of glycerine, and ex- 
teriorly with the same, using water in place ef 
glycerine.—Dr. Serraud in La France Medicale, 


Glycerine for the Preservation of Food.*® 

M. Daurer has communicated to the 
Society of Industry of Amiens, a report on tlie 
preservation of food by glycerine, from which we 
make extracts. He has experimented with alcohol, 
cold, heat, antiseptic substances, and decides thag 
glycerine is the most efficacious preservative of 
food—by a simple immersion in it of the article 
desired to be preserved, both of animal and vege- 
table tissues. The materials become dry after a 
time and changes color according to their essence 
and quality but recover their color and appearance 
when immersed in water, and their tissues are 
preserved in perfect state. Glycerine gives to the 


food a sweetish taste, which M. Daurer is satisfied, 
after repeated experiments may be completely 


removed by water.—Le Moniteur Clinigues, Decem- 
ber roth, 1881. 
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lodine in Croupal Pneumonia.* 


According to the author—in uncomplicated croupal 
pneumonia—iodine and iodide potassium are spec- 
ified.if given within 36 hours after the commence- 
ment of the attack. Of 98 cases treated, and 10 
ef them with details of the treatment; the result 
was very satisfactory. He considers that iodine 
destroys:the diseased germs and aborts the disease 
rapidly. The following formule were used: 

B Tr. iodine, 5 drops. 
Distilled water, 120 grammes. 

Bose—A large spoonful every hour. Iodide 
patassium 1% grains in Sweetened water every hour. 
—Dr. Schwarts, in Revista Madrid. 


' High Temperature.® 


@a the 17th of October, 1880, a soldier 26 years 
ef age was admitted into the military hospital 
at Lour Palauka (Bulgaria), with intermittent fever. 
After the ague, the fever rose very high, as was 
apparent in heat of skin and frequency of pulse. 
At three o'clock in the afternoon the thermometer 
im the axilla indicated a temperature 41° C., equal 
te 106° F.; and later in the evening the 
temperature rose to 46° C., equal to 
a15° F. The respiration was 26 to the minute, 
and the pulse 115 to the minute. The skin was 
almost livid, and the eyes highly inflamed, with 
engorged blood vessels; vision and hearing regu- 
lar; but the speech was tremulous. The tempera- 
tare only remained at the highest point eight min- 
ates, and fell to 97° F.— Revista WVadrid and Bu’- 
gerian Fournal. 


Muriate Tincture of Iron Pomade.® 


Br. Casurini has used the perch'oride of iron in 
many diseases of the scalp. He uses a pomade of 
3%, 2 Or 3 grammes with 30 grammes of suet, or as 
alotion withwater. The affections he has tried itin 
@fe psoriasis, acute and chronic, lichen, ecaema— 
which were cured. P 

1. The perchloride of iron is the most effica 
giows remedy against purpura hemorrhagica and 
perpura simplex. 

a It is very useful in all chloranemic conditions 
@f the system which accompany diseases of the 
acalp. like rupia, ecthyma, and impetigo. - 

3. It exercises a beneficial effect very promptly 
@ ulcers, either scrofulous or syphilitic. 

4. Italso acts well in squamous diseases of the 
scalp. . 


lodoform in Infantile Convulsions.*® 


Dr. Windelschmield writes that iodoform is very 
efficacious in convulsions of infants and that its 
action is not purely palliative but often radical. 
He uses the following formula: 


B lodoform 10 to socentigrammes. 
lodide of Potassium, : gramme. 
Wine of Tokay, 10 grammes. 


M. Take in three doses. 
" —Fournal de Therapeutigue, Dec. 11, 1881. 





Pomade in Psoriasis. (Chasasié). 
B Acid Pyrogallic, 5 to 18 grammes. 
Suet or lard. 100 grammes. 

M. Use 3 or 4 times a day for 3 or 4 weeks. 

The pyrogallic acid produces a brown or black 
discoloration which disappears after some hours, 
but if too strong produces some times an erythema 
or redness, with ulceration. At the same time give 
internal remedies, particularly arsenical prepara~ 
tions.— Union Medicale, Dec. 6th, 1881. 


Lotion for Prurigo. 


B Phenate of Soda, 25 grammes. 
Glycerine, 100 grammes. 
Cologne, 75 grammes. 
Distilled Water, 300 g:ammes. 
M. With a syringe apply occasionally over the 
part affected-—— Union Medicale, December 6th, 188r, 


Euonymus Atropurpureus. 


The effects of this medicament on the liver are 
as certain as those of irisine, and more per- 
sistent. It is a deobstruent, given in small doses, 
against torpidity of mucous membranes and of the 
liver, against hemorrhoids with slowness of peris- 
tallic action of the igtestines, and in the erysipelatous 
diathesis, it produces excellent results. This 
remedy is one of the best antihemorrhoidal 
remedies known, and after its administration & 
leaves the intestine in excellent condition. It pro- 
vokes the flux of bile, and seems even superior te 
cascara sagrada in combatting habitual constipation 
—Edinburg, Med, Fournal.— Translated from Four- 
nal de Therapeutique de A Gubler, Dec. 25, 1881. 








Correspondence. 








“The Resolution at Richmond.” 





“Resolved, That the spirit of the code of ethics 
forbids a physician from prescribing a remedy con- 
trolled by a patent, copyright, or trade-mark. This, 
however, shall except a patent upon a process of 
manufacture or machinery, provided said patent be 
not used to prevent legitimate competition; aad 
shall also except the use of a trade-mark used to 
designate a brand of manufacture, provided that 
the article so marked be accompanied by worki 
formule, duly sworn to; and also by a eal 
scientific name under which any one can compete 
in manufacture of the same.” 


E feel called upon to request the forebearance 

of our readers a little longer when calling 

their attention to the war on the nostrum trade 
which we have been obliged to take up in self de- 
fence, and in defence of scientific pharmacy. The 
trade-mark pharmaceutical scheme is a trick of the 
so-called patent medicine trade to hoodwink the 
medical profession into the adoption of their sys- 
tem of protection in place of pharmacy, and they 
now have secured the championship of Dr. Bigelow 
with that end in view. The matter is of vital 


interest to science and the medical profession. 
The following is a legal cofhmentary on an articfe 


by Dr. Stewart, entitled ‘‘The Resolution at Rich- 
mond,” which, as it covers the same points, we here 
omit, with his sanction. The carrying on of this 
work towards reform in pharmacy since 1877 has 
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een conducted by P., D. & Co., whose 
purpose in so doing is to _ restore phar- 
macy to science, and raise the practitioners 
ef it to a scientific profession, and as an 
aid corps to the profession of medicine, bound 
equally with the medical profession by professional 
and scientific obligations. 


120 BROADWAY, New York. 
DECEMBER 12th, 1881. 

In accordance with your request, I have exam- 
iged your article entitled, ‘‘The Resolution at 
Richmond,” and respectfully submit the following: 

At the present day there exists a failure to dis- 
criminate and to understand the difference be- 
tween the trade-mark, the copyright and the patent, 
many regarding each as but a branch of the other, 
and all as similar and incidental natural rights. 
To borrow from another, I would say, a clear ap- 
preciation of sthe distinction between. the patent 
and trade-mark, is highly important, because, in 
many cases, there is great difficulty in affording 
the required protection to a trade-mark, without 
@eating privileges which would only result from a 
patent, or which would, in some _ instances 
amount practically to a monopoly, as will be 
futrher shown. 

Perhaps, the best general distinction, and one 
which most clearly illustrates the difference, is, to 
recall that whatever value attaches to a patented 
article is incidental only to the article itself, or its 
mode or process of manufacture, and is independ- 
ent of any particular manufacturer, or vendor, and 
is mot connected with any particular locality or 
place; on the other hand, the value of a trade- 
mark is free from and independent of the article 
itself, which may be dealt in as an article of com- 
merce by any one, and consists entirely in the re- 
putation of the particular individual who makes, or 
selis it. In a word, the patent is an incident to 
the article, while the trade-mark is incidental to 
the person. 

The general principle applicable to trade-marks 
is stated by an English authority to be, that any 
ene, who has adopted a particular mode of desig- 
nating his manufactures, has a right to say, not 
that other persons shall not sell exactly the same 
article, or an article looking like it, but that they 
shall not sell it in any such a way as to steal the 
trade-mark, and make the purchasers believe that 
the article is his manufacture. 

The distinction between a trade-mark and a copy- 
right in the minds of many is even still further 
confused. The Constitution gives power to Con- 
gress ‘“‘to promote the progress of science and 
useful arts, by securing for limited times, to authors 
and inventors, the exclusive right to their respec- 
tive writings and discoveries,” and we find upon 
@xamination, that from no other source does there 
arise any authority to legislate upon copyrights. 
It was intended to benefit authors and inventors by 
giving them a monopoly for a limited time, be- 
sause their rights to the products of their intellec- 
tual labor could be in no other way as well pro- 
tected. 

It was to be and become beneficial to the pub- 
ig, as it would promote the progress of science 
and the useful arts, and, after a certain lapse of 
time, would present to the people the free and un- 
encumbered enjoyment and use of the products 





and writings of the author. It was, therefore, ne- 
cessary that a monopoly, limited in point of time 
should be given them, and here arises the distinc- 
tion—one of the greatest distinctions between a 
trade-mark and a copyright. A copyright is, prac- 
tically, a monopoly for a limited time and for a 
limited territory, of certain writings and produc- 
tions of literature. We see then, at once, that a 
copyright is limited by time; a trade-mark, on the 
contrary, is not. We see, also, that a copyright 
is limited to the territory in which, or over which, 
the law creating it has jurisdiction: a trade-mark, 
however, acknowledges no boundaries. It is a 
common law right and is as extensive as is aw 
itself. Indeed, the United States Supreme Court, 
in 1872, said: ‘Property in the use of a trade- 
mark, or a name, has very little analogy to that 
which exists in copyrights, or in patents, or in in- 
ventions.” 

The subject of copyright, however, has very little 
connection with the subject of the discussion in 
the article to which I have referred. The only 
attempt, I believe, which has heretofore been made 
to employ the copyright law in connection with 
the manufacture of medicinal preparations, has 
consisted in certain attempts to copyright labels on 
bottles containing medicinal preparations. This 
was probably sought in the place of the trade- 
mark, or the patent, with the idea, possibly, to 
obtain protection under the statute of copyrights, 
and at the same time to avoid the publicity which 
would arise in patenting the preparation itself. 
The courts, however, have held that such labels 
were not proper subject of a copyright, and they 
further held that in no case do they protect the 
preparation itself, and there the attempts ended. 


Passing to the trade-mark, we observe, as has 
been before stated, that it is not like a copyright; 
that it does not exist dependent upon the Statute; 
that it is not limited as to locality, or as to time; 
but that its history goes back in antiquity to the 
earliest points of civilized knowledge. 

Our trade-mark is what the French call the 
‘‘Marque de Fabrique et de Commerce,” and is 
properly defined as ‘‘any sign serving to distin- 
guish the products of one’s manufacture or the 
objects of his commerce.” It is, in fact, a man’s 
commercial signature upon his own goods, and the 
penalty, under the statute, is merely a provision 
for enforcing common commercial honesty. The 
violation of the trade-mark is a simple breach of 
commercial integrity, and the fraud upon the pub- 
lic is an important if not essential element in such 
a breach. 


There exists, however, a popular misunder- 
Standing as to the effect of registering 
the trade-mark, it being a common con- 
ception, and one commonly expressed even 
among educated people, that to be valid 
a trade-mark must be_ registered, and that 
the registration renders necessary some explana- 
tion, or some making public of the secret of the 
manufacture of the trade. I believe that I have 


seen somewhere a communication in a well-known 
medical journal, to the effect that the registration 
of trade-marks afforded a protection to the manu- 
facturer of the preparation, sold under a certain 
trade-mark, and granted him an exclusive right to 
the preparation, and the learned medical gentle- 
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man further argued that this right was beneficial 
to the public, inasmuch as it gave the public, after 
the expiration of the registration, the full knowl- 
edge and right in the preparation, because, as he 
urged, to register the trade-mark under which the 
preparation was sold, the inventor of the medicine 
was obliged to publish his formula and file the 
same in the patent office. It is not necessary, in 
view of what has already been said, to show the 
errors arising under this view. It simply illus- 
trates what has been said, that there exists great 
confusion at the present time in the minds of ed- 
ucated people as to the distinctions between the 
three rights, and without discussing the gentle- 
man's proposition further than to say that we do 
‘not think either in point of fact or law that it 
holds good. It may be observed that the statute 
as to registration is merely permissive, and not 
mandatory. It is, in effect, simply allowing the 
owner of the trade-mark to register his trade- 
mark, and thus give notice to the public of it, the 
same as 2 person holding the deed of a piece of 
property may file his deed and thus give notice to 
the public of his ownership, but there is no law 
compelling him to do this; neither does the law 
compel the owner of a trade mark to register it, 
mor does he obtain, by the registry of it, any 
further, higher or additional rights in or to the 
- trade-mark than he before had under the common 
law before such registration. The recording of a 
trade-mark, therefore, does not convey any more 
rights than the owner had, independent of the 
statute, and a person may maintain an action for 
the infringement of a trade-mark, although it has 
never been recorded in the patent office, as re- 
quired under the statute. 

The protection given by the patent and trade- 
mark, although essentially different, may be united 
and combined in a s‘ngle article. If a man be the 
inventor of a article in which he deals, he may, 
of course, by adopting the proper means, avail 
himself of both the protection of the trade-mark 
and the patent, but, otherwise, the law of trade- 
marks will not protect him in the exclusive sale or 
manufacture of any description of merchandise, 
but only in the exclusive right to sell merchandise 
of that description, with the representation that 
the goods emenate from him; and this representa- 
tion is the trade-mark. The trade-mark will, in a 
word, protect his commercial signature upon his 
goods from forgery. 

Now, the patent is a right created by statute, 
because by common law a man had no right, and 
has no right, to the exclusive use of an invention 
of his for any particular time as against his neigh- 
bor, who may make and find the same invention, 
at the same time or subsequently. 

There is no common law right for protection to 
the inventor as against his neighbor. The statute 
simply creates a contract between the government 
and the inventor. The government, acting for the 
public, grants to the inventor a right, limited in 
time, to the exclusive use of the article invented 
by him, with the provision and under the consid- 
eration that the inventor file a complete descrip- 


tion of his patent, in order that (and 
particular attention is called to this, as 
it will hereafter be referred to, in 
regard to medicinal preparations), the public 





may have the use of it after the patent has em 
pired by limitation. Any attempt, therefore, undse 
the trade-mark to obtain exclusive control of 4 
medicinal article itself, or to obtain the same uuder 
the patent law, without disclosing the formula and 
fully complying with the provisions of the statute, 
is, in my opinion, illegal, and cannot and will not 
be sustained in the courts. In the case of medicinal 
preparations, the natural object of the inventor or 
compounder of certain preparations, would be te 
obtain a monopoly in those particular goods, um 
limited as to time and place. By a monopoly, it 
is meant the exclusive right to sell that prepara. 
tion in any place and at any time. To a certain 
extent, and under.certain circumstances, this can 
be, perhaps, secured; first, by patenting the article 
itself, and if the preparation is a proper subject for 
a patent, and can be sustained in the courts, thea 
the inventor has a right, for a limited time, to the 
exclusive sale of that preparation. Then, if he at 
the same time can, in addition, put his commer. 
cial signature upon his preparation, in the giving 
to it a fanciful name. he will obtain by the use of 
both, during the duration of the patent, both the 
rights of the trade-mark and the patent; but after 
the expiration of the patent by limitation, his ex 
clusive right to the article itself ends, and expires 
with the patent itself; otherwise, every considera 
tion proceeding from the inventor to the public at 
large would fail, and the object of the patent law 
would be thwarted. 

If your article is correctly understood by me, a 
method is in vogue among certain manufacturers 
and dealers in preparations, of attempting to secure 
a monopoly in some preparations made by a pro 


cess best known, and only known to them, 
(the article being unpatentable or um 
patented), by applying to it a  fanci 


ful name, originated, it may be, by the sellers, 
which name may or may not be registered as a 
trade-mark; under these circumstances to endeaver 
to cut off competition by claiming a trade mark, 
and claiming as a result arising from the trade- 
mark: first, an exclusive right in the name of the 
preparation; and second, a resulting exclusive right 
to manufacture the preparation itself. Under this 
state of assumed facts, there then arise two ques- 
tions: 

First. Can the originator of the name prevent 
others from selling the same article under another 
name? and, 

Second. Can he prevent another from selling 
the same article under the same name? 


Upon the first point I am of the opinion that 
exclusive property in the preparation cannot thus 
be obtained, and this will appear from the nature 
of the trade-mark, as before stated, and it would 
seem that any other person has a perfect right te 
take the same formula and to manufacture and sell 
the same preparation, observing, however, the caw 
tion that he plainly indicate the manufaeture and, 
in no way trespass upon the commercial signature 
of the other manufacturer. 


Another might, I think, be without liability, 


under the law of trade-marks, in manufacturing 
and selling the same article, even though he spec- 
ify on his label that this is the same article (mea- 
tioning the supposed trade-marked name) sold ty 
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the other manufacfurer, 
plainly state, and state even more plainly and 
more prominently than the facts above, that the 
article be m+nufactured by him and is not manu- 


provided, however, he 


factured by the other house or firm. The 
-sale of this article, however, must be _ with- 
out any attempt to, or result in, a con- 


-fusion in the minds of the public as to the origin 
of the preparation, and the name of the 
manufacturer. I do not consider it mneces- 
sary to discuss this question further, but regard it 
as settled, and I do not find any decisions wh'ch 
would sustain any view, holding that a trade-mark 
per se gives an exclusive right in the article trade- 
marked itself. It does give an exclusive right in 
name, if the name be one that may form a legiti- 
mate trade-mark, but not in the article itself. 

As to the second question, there certainly is more 
ground for discussion. It may be assumed that 
the law is well settled, that if the word denote 
only the nature, the kind, the quality, or the 
place of origin of the goods bearing it, it cannot 
be exclusively appropriated, otherwise the whole 
language would gradually by degrees, under and 
by virtue of the trade-mark law, become and be 
laid under prohibition. As Mr. Browne in his 
work on trade-marks remarks: 

“‘The present nomenclature of chemistry is a re- 
markable instance of the formation of new words, 
yet no one would pretend that when a new word has 
been struck into definite form, by the rules laid down 
for the combination of scientific terms, that be- 
cause he was perchance the first who used it, he 
should interdict all others from its use. If that 
can be done, the slightest modification of a word 
would rest in somebody, an exclusive title, and 
fetter the entire Janguage, until it would not be 
safe to add a particle, or inflect a syllable.” 

Again, Mr. Brown observes that ‘“‘it requires 
aice discrimination to determine what falls within 
the category of fancy names. When a new pre- 
paration or compound is offered for sale, a distinc- 
tive and specific’ name must necessarily be given to 
it, and that name, no matter when or by whom 
imposed, becomes by use its proper appellation, 
and passes as such into our common language. 
Hence, all who have an equal right to make and 
tell the article, have an equal right to sell and 
designate it by its proper name, the name by which 
alone it is distinguished and known, provided 
each person is careful to sell the article as prepar- 
ed or made by himself, and not by another. When 
this caution is used, there is no deception of which 
@ rival manufacturer, not even he by whom the dis- 
tinctive name was first invented or adopted, can 
justly complain. So far from there being any im- 
position upon the public thereby, it is the use of 
the distinctive name that gives to purchasers the 
very information that they are entitled to have. 
in short, the exclusive right to use on a label the 
appropriate name of a manufactured article, exists 
only in him who has an exclusive property in the 
article itself.” 

The following as wel! as the foregoing citations, 
May, perhaps, be applicable to this question, al- 
though it might be true that a closer examination 
would show that the ‘facts in the cases might not 
prove identical. I will give, them, however, that 

u may understand the general view as laid down 
the particular judges in the cases. 











In Colloday v. Baird (4 Phila., 139) Ludlow, J., 
in 1860, said: 

*‘It may be remarked in general, that while an 
imitation or facsimile, or a mere colorable artifice, 
will bring the offending party clearly within the 
rule, no decision has ever yet declared the right 
of a manufacturer to be absolute in a name as a 
name merely; it is only when that name is printed 
in a particular manner upon a particular label, and 
thus becomes identified wth a particular style of 
goods, or when a name is used by a defendant 
in connection with his place of business, (and not 
his manufactured goods) under such circumstances 
as to deceive the public and rob another of his in- 
dividuality, and thus destroy his fame and injure 
his profits, * * * that it becomes a trade-mark, 
or in the nature of a trade-mark, and as such en- 
titles its possessor or proprietor to the protection 
of courts of justice.” 

Again, Vice-Chancellor Wood, of England, in 
1865, said: ‘*The Jaw on this point, as laid down 
in the cases before Lord Westbury, I understand 
to be as follows, and I do not think that any one 
would be disposed to dissent from it. This court 
has taken on itself to protect a man in the use of 
a trade-mark as applied to a particular description 
of article. He has no property in that mark per se, 
any more than a person has in any fanciful de- 
nomination which he may assume for his own 
particular use without reference to his trade. If 
he does not carry on a trade in iron, but carries 


on a trade in linen and stamps a lion on 
his linen, another person may stamp a lion 
on iron; but when he has appropriated a 


mark to a particular species of goods, and when 
he has caused his goods to circulate with that 
mark, when that mark has become the known 
indicium of their being his, the court has said that 
nobody shall defraud him by using that mark, and 
passing off the goods of another’s manufacture as 
being the goods of the owner of the mark.” 

And the Lord Chancellor in the same year, said: 
“It is correct to say that there is no exclusive 
ownership of the symbols which constitute a trade- 
matk apart from the use or application of them; 
but the word ‘trade-mark’ is the designation of 
marks or symbols when applied to a vendible 
commodity, and the exclusive right to make such 
use or application is rightly called ‘property.’” 

The case of Fetridge against Wells is quite per- 
tinent. It was an action to restrain the defendants 
from selling a preparation called ‘‘Balm of Thou- 
sand Flowers,” which name the plaintiffs had orig- 
inated and applied to a preparation made by them 
under a secret formula, and which preparaton the 
defendants were manufacturing and seliing under, 
practically, the same name. 

Judge Duer (N. Y.), says: ‘‘The position which 
is strenuously insisted on that the plaintiff's firm 
have an exclusive property in the words ‘Balm of 
Thousand Flowers,’ or which is the same thing, 
an exclusive right to use those words in a trade- 
mark, I wholly reject. 

“It is not necessary to deny that a name may, 
in some cases, be rightfully used and protected as 
a trade-mark, but this is only true when the name 
is used merely as indicating the true origin or 
ownership of the article offered for sale; never 
when it is used to designate the article itself and 
has become by adoption and use tts proper appellation, 
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When a new preparation or compound is offered 
‘for sale, a distinctive and specific name must ne- 
cessarily be given to it. 

“The name thus given to it, no matter where or 
by whom imposed, becomes by use its proper ap- 
pellation and passes as such into our common 
language. Hence, all who have an equal right to 
manufacture and sell the article haye an equal 
right to designate and sell it by its appropriate 
mame, the name by which alone it is distinguished 
and known, provided, each person is careful to 
sell the article as prepared and manufactured by 
himself and not by another. When this caution is 
used, there is no deception of which a rival manu- 
facturer, not even the manufacturer by whom the 
distinctive name was first invented or adopted, can 
justly complain; and so far from there being any 
imposition upon the public, it is the use of the dis- 
tinctive name that gives to purchasers the very 
information which they are entitled to have. In 
short, an exclusive right to use on a label, or other 
trade mark, the appropriate name of a manufactured 
article, exists only in those who have an exclusive 
property in the article itself, and it is not pre- 
tended that the plaintiff or his firm have any 
exclusive property in the preparation or compound 
to which the well sounding name of ‘Balm of 
Thousand Flowers’ has been given. It is only the 
seductive name that they claim as their exclusive 
property, and doubtless from their experience of its 
value in the extension of their sales. This, how- 
ever is a species of property that, in my opinion, 
is unknown to the law, and that can only be given to 
ene by an infringement ofthe rights of all.” 

In the case of Tomlinson vs. Battle, where an 
action was brought by the plaintiff against the de- 
fendants to restrain them from using the word 
“‘Ambrotype,” as applicable to a photographic pic- 
ture, and for damages sustained by the plaintiff for 
the unlawful use of the word by the defendants. 
The complaint stated that the plaintiff had discov- 
ered a certain improved process for making pic- 
tures, and had invented the word ‘‘ Ambrotype,” 
which he exclusively applied to all pictures, that he 
had obtained a patent from the government upon 
his process, and that there was vested in the plain- 
tiff an exclusive right to the use of the word ‘‘Am- 
brotype,” to designate cetiain pictures. Here, 
then, is a case where the article is patented, and 
the name of the article a fanciful name, originated 
by the inventor, is claimed as a trade-mark. The 
action was brought in a State court, which has not 
jurisdiction over the subject of patents. The plain- 
tiff claimed that because of the trade-mark on the 
word ‘Ambrotype,” he, therefore, had an exclu- 
sive right to sell the pictures under that name, and 
that the case was within the jurisdiction of the 
State court, and damages were claimed by him fcr 
a breach of his trade mark. It appeared, also. 
that this was the proper name of the article 
itself, that is, people in calling for the pic- 
ture, which we might style the class of goods, 
asked or used the word ‘‘ Ambrotype,” 
itself, which thus might be regarded as the proper 
mame of the thing itself. The action, as we have 


stated, was brought in a State court, which had no 
jurisdiction on the subject of patents, and the 
question at once arose, and the case turned upon 
the question of the validity of the trade-mark. The 





case was stopped by the court, and transmitted to 
the United States court, and the words of the 
opinion were: ‘‘There can be no exclusive property 
in a generic or specific name, unless as incidental 
to an exclusive property in the article, composition 
or process which the name is used to designate.” 

In the light of these cases then, if we regaré¢ 
these as authorities, and without passing upon the 
soundness or otherwise of the cases cited, suppos. 
ing a party invent a preparation to which he gives 
a fanciful name, and upon which he does not ob- 
tain a patent, can he, therefore, under these de- 
cisions, prevent another from selling the same 
article under the same name? 

The answer in view of these decisions would 
appear plain, provided we accept them as deciding 
a point of fact as well as a point of law, although 
the rule is, that a party by the application of a 
fanciful name to an article, and the using of that 
name as a trade-mark, acquires certain rights in it 
as a trade-mark; yet if he is guilty of laches, and 
allows the name to become public property, and 
fails to observe the necessary and rightful precau- 
tion to avoid the name becoming a part of the 
language itself by adoption and usage, then he cer- 
tainly loses his right in the name as a trade-mark, 
and when the name becomes public property, it 
ceases to have attached to it his particular exclu- 
sive control over the same, and anyone who has @ 
right to sell the article, then has the right to sell it 
under the name to which it is known to the public, 

The question then, is simply this: Does the 
originator of a fanciful name abandon his right to 
it as a trade-mark, and lose his control over it as 
such, when he fails to accompany the 
fanciful name of the preparation with the specific 
name of the article itself? It would appear that 
the foregoing decisions indicate that he does. It 
can, however, be said with confidence, that it is a 
matter of wise caution for the originator of a fan 
ciful name, which he claims as a trade-mark, toe 
have that name on the label of the preparation, 
accompanied by the proper name of the article 
itself, for, by this addition of the proper name, he 
gives notice to the public that he intends to re- 
serve and retain his right in the particular fancy 
word, and does not allow it to become publi¢ 
property by being adopted as the specific, proper 
generic name of the article itself. And it is 
further true, that if he fail to have this trade-mark 
or fanciful name, accompanied by the article itself, 
it certainly gives rise to a question as to whether 
he has not, by this omission, waived and aban- 


‘doned his right to the name, and has allowed it 


without protest to become public property, by be 
ing and becoming the only name known to the 
public of the preparation itself. So far, then, as 
it is possible to prove an affirmative by a negative, 
I conclude, that this addition of the specific and 
proper name of the article is a necessary precat 
tion to the protection without questioning and 
from risk of the fanciful name as a trade-mark; 
and, therefore, I am of the opinion that the phar- 
macist who follows the suggestions of your 
article entitled ‘‘The Resolution at Richmond,” 
will certainly take only such measures it 
the matter of his fanciful name as a trade- 
mark as are advisable for the protection of that 
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game as a trade-mark and to bring him within the 
pale of the law; while, on the other hand, if he 
fail to thus accompany the fancitul name with the 
proper name of the article, he is very likely in the 
end to find himself in the position of one having 
abandoned his trade-mark and his rights therein to 
the public. 

We believe, however, that the question has never 
been thoroughly and definitely settled by the 
Waited States Supreme Court. 

It is sometimes with apparent authority said: 
“That a name may be given to an article or com- 
pemnd, every ingredient or portion of which is 
e@per to the use of every one, but the sale of which 
wader that appellation is not lawful to any other 
person but the giver.” This statement is sound 
with the limitation and subject to, the proviso, that 
there is no such thing as property in a trade- 
mark as an abstract name, and has been thus judi- 
gaily limited. It is the right which a person has 
te. use a certain name for articles which he has 
manufactured, so that he may prevent another per- 
soa from using it, provided, the word or the name 
denotes that the articles so marked were manufac. 
tured by him, and provided, no one else have the 
right to put the same name upon the same goods, 
because it would thus represent them to have been 
manufactured by the person whose mark they have. 
This is the authoritative proposition in opposition 
te the authorities which have before been stated. 

In conclusion, it may be said that if the sugges- 
tioa in your resolution to the effect that an article 
s@id under a trade-mark name be accompanied by 
the formula, and the technical, correct scientific 
same be carried out, then many of these questions 
wader the law, which otherwise will arise, will be 
iMaialy settled, and the matter will be very much 
simplified, for the trade-mark will then be used in 
its legitimate and proper sense. At the present 
day it may be observed that the trade-mark ‘‘Cos- 
meline” as applied to ‘‘Unguentum Petrolei,” is a 
legitimate and pioper trade-mark, for it is not the 
preper name of the article itself; but is the trade- 
mark used to designate not so much the article it- 
self as to show to the public by whom the ‘‘Un- 
gueatum Petrolei” is prepared. This trade-mark, 
‘heen, is the proper commercial signature of the 
‘manufacturers, and this, it appears to me, is the 
‘legttimate and true use of the trade-mark upon 
medicinal preparations. Had, however, Messrs. 
Houghton & Co., of Philadelphia, failed to accom- 
\pany this trade-mark named with the proper name 
of the article itself, then it might be true that 
their trade-mark ‘‘Cosmoline” would have been 
imwolved in danger. Certain it is that 
they so regarded it when they added the 
. Specific name of the article itself. In a word, 
faen, it seems to me that the failure to give 
tie proper and specific name of the preparation in 
addition to the trade-mark, is an error which ought 
to be avoided by all who desire the lawful protec 
tion of the trade mark as it is intended by the 
statute to be given, and its omission may be not 
improperly regarded either as designed error or an 
ebjectional proceeding; that the law will sustain 
and endeavor to protect the use of the trade-mark 
im medicinal preparations so far as the same is le- 
gitimately used to designate the manufacture of the 
‘Preparation, and so far as it is used as a 





commercial signature upon the goods them 
but when it is attempted under this t 
mark right to obtain a monopoly in the pre- 
paration, then the party stezs outside the pale 
of the law, and it appears that he cannot be pro- 
tected in the monopoly which he attempts, for, if 
his article is patentable, and he is willing to give 
to the public the free knowledge and use of his 
preparation, after the time has expired, then he 
should patent it, and then having complied with 
the terms of the patent, and given the public this 
information, the government will protect him. With 
out this, however, I do not see how he can, by 
the mere use of the trade-mark obtain the rights 
incidental to a patent. 

It may be observed further, that there appears 
to exist a tendency, even among certain manufac- 
turers who patent medicinal preparations, to avoid 
giving to the public the full and complete consid- 
eration which they are supposed to give for the 
protection afforded them under the patent. In 2 
word, while pretending to give to the government 
a formula, which is supposed to give the 
public sufficient knowledge of it, at the ex- 
piration of the patent by limitation, they do, on 
the contrary, although giving a formula, give 
a formula which is unintelligible to a pharmacist 
and from which any one except the origina- 
inator of the preparation, would be unable to com- 
pile or make the original preparation. It is auth- 
oritatively reported that the formula given to the 
patent office, in a certain fairly well known pre- 
paration, has been handed to well educated and 
well known pharmacists, who frankly stated that 
from the formula they were unable to make the 
preparation, that the formula was not intelligent 
or practicable. The law of patents, the law of 
trade-marks, and the law of copyrights, were in- 
tended to promote the general good, by encour- 
aging inventions, and by protecting commercial 
honesty, and when under the name of the law, an 
attempt is made to defraud the public, the offender 
will find that the courts will not uphold him, but 
will prove an enemy to, rather than ,an accomplice 
with him in his treachery. 

Very respectfully, 
Jas. Brooxs Dux, 


James Brooks Diu, Esq.: 

Deak Siz—I have read your opinion on the sub- 
ject of trade-marks, addressed to Dr. F. E. Stew- 
art, dated Dec. 12, 1881, and coincide with the 
views of law as there expressed. 

Yours respectfully, 


Frepericx H. Barre. 


Lathyrus Sativus. 

1 find the following in Miller’s Botanical Dic- 
tionary relating to the seeds of lathyrus sativus; 

‘In several parts of the continent a white, light 
pleasant bread is made from the flour of this 
pulse, but it produced such dreadful effects in the 
last century that the use of it was forbidden by an 
edict of George. Duke of Wirtemberg, in 1671; 
and this not being observed was enforced by two 
other edicts under his successor, Leopold, in 1703 
and 1714. 
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‘‘Mixed with wheat flour in half the quantity, it 
makes a very good bread, that appears to be 
harmless. But bread made of this flour only has 
brought on a most surprising rigidity of the limbs 
in those who have used it for a continuance; inso- 
much that the exterior muscles could not by any 
means be reduced, or have their natural action re- 
stored. These symptoms usually appeared on a 
sudien, without any previous pain; but sometimes 
they were preceded by a weakness and disagree- 
able sensation about the knees. 

*‘Baths, both hot and cold, fomentations and 
ointments of various kinds have been tried without 
effect; insomuch that it is regarded as incurable, 
and being neither very painful nor fatal, those 
who are seized with it usually submit to it with 
patience. 

“Swine fattened with this meal lost the use of 
their limbs, but grew very fat lying on the ground. 
A horse fed for some months on the dried herb 
was said to have his legs: perfectly rigid. Kine 
are reported to grow lean on it, but sheep not to 
be affected. Pigeons, especially young ones, lose 
the power of walking by feeding on the seed. 
Poultry will not readily touch it, but geese eat it 
without any apparent danger.” 

It has suggested itself to me that the paralysing 
principle might be isolated and applied in suitable 
quantities in cases of great nervous disturbance; 
that perhaps if it be found to affect only the 
limbs it might be tried in such cases as sciatica. 
You have the quotation and thought for what they 
are worth. 


G. H, FRENCH. 
Carsonvace, IIl. 


Mind-Reading. 

As the question of ‘‘mind-reading” is being agi- 
tated in your journal, I would like to add my ex- 
perience on the subject. 

I was at a social gathering one evening last Oc- 
tober, in Normal, Ill., when this subject was being 
discussed by teachers and students of the Univer- 
sity. One student remarked that he had been able 
to find hidden articles, and immediately, all wished 
to see it done, out of curiosity. Having heard 
lectures on this subject by Prof. H. M. Lyman, 
and read lectures by Dr. Beard on ‘‘Hypnotism,” I 
was interested in the matter from a scientific stand- 
point, and agreed to furnish the ‘‘mind” for the 
“‘reader.” 

While he was being blindfolded in another room, 
I hid a photograph at the far side of the room. 
He was brought in, and I stood behind him with 
my hands laid upon his forehead. I concentrated 
my thoughts upon the object sought, and soon he 
moved across the room and picked it up. I ex- 
perimented variously on several dif- 
ferent persons, with the same success. I have 
tried this same experiment several times since, and 
in one suspicious crowd, who thought it was a 
trick. 

One evening I was feeling ill, both physically 
and mentally, and felt confident that I could direct 
fo one’s movements, scarcely my own, but was 
importuned to try for the benefit of a young lady 
who did not believe it could be done. I failed ut- 
terly, and upon persons whom I had easily pre- 





vailed before. These experiments make me believe 
it is a mental and nervous process, dnd is easily 
thus explained. It is a reflex act through the basie 
ganglia of the brain. The ‘‘reader” makes himself 
perfectly passive, and I simply direct his move. 
ments, as I would my own, by the volition of my 
will, our nervous systems being virtually in con- 
Mection by the contact of my hands on his head, 
I will to move in the direction of the object, and 
the impulse is conveyed through my nerves, and 
through his neves to his muscles, and he moves 
by an irresistible impulse, as it were, involuntarily, 
F. CADY VANDERVORT, M. D, 
Rot.anp, La Salle Co,, Ill. 


Hay Asthma-—A Suggestion to Writers on 
this Subject. 

I have been struck with the frequency of the 
following expression, or some similar, in the re- 
ports of those writing on agents of reputed valme 
in hay asthma: 

“I have recently put to the severest test a 
preparation known as the se ? bad in 
some dozen or more cases of hay asthma in its 
most aggravated form, and find at least one-third 
or more of the dozen benefited or eutirely cured.” 

“I would suggest, however,” they say, ‘“‘that 
should you notice the ‘‘balm” to disagree with the 
stomach in any way, you must have recourse to 
something e'se until the stomach is set aright.” 
That ‘‘something else” is what puzzles us all 
Will not the author of the first remedy rise and 
explain what that ‘‘something else” is? because I 
am fully satisfied that if he will produce it, his 
first remedy will seldom be needed. Hay asthma 
is frequently preceded by derangement of the 
stomach. I visited a hay asthma resort last Am 
gust, where I found from three to five hundred 
who had come to ward off that terrible disease, 
and among that large aggregation of suffering 
humanity, I only found one who did not acknowl 
edge, when he was interrogaied as to his trouble, 
that his stomach had given him trouble long be- 
fore he ever had any symptoms of ‘“‘asthma,” 
That one denied any derangement of the stomach, 
either since or before he was troubled with asthma, 
On examining his tongue; however, I was satisfied 
that he was as much a victim of chronic ‘indiges- 
tion, as were those who willingly acknowledged 
it. 

In view of the above I would suggest to those 
who write upon the so-called curative agents for 
hay asthma, that they do not attempt to make the 
tail wag the dog, but let us have the dog wag the 
tail. 

Rk. A, B 

Greenvitze, Ind. 


On Impartial Reports On, and Definite Pre- 
scription of New Drugs. 

Thanks for your pamphlet on the Jamaica dog- 
wood, Therapeutics being a favorite study, I have 
read it with deep interest and -instruction. For 
some months I have been reading your’ journal, 
and am delighted at. your efforts to improve this 
branch of our science and art, and to extend the 
usefulness and efficacy by the introduction of aew 
remedies. Your fairness in reporting the (appat- 
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ently) unfavorable and contradictory results cannot 
be too highly commended. Such facts increase our 
knowledge of the thousand conditions which modify 
the effects of remedies upon the organism, and as 
they accumulate by continued judicious experiment 
and accurate ob<ervation, we are enabled to sepa- 
rate the effects of the conditional factors which co- 
operate with the remedy, and finally to eliminate 
from their combined action the precise part played 
by the remedy itself. 

To this end, it seems to me essential, not only 
that all the discoverable conditions of the patient’s 
environment should be noted, and especially the 
dose administered, but that it is a sine gua non to 
any legitimate conclusion as to the action of a 
remejy upon the organism, that it be given alone. 
The logic of therapeutics needs clearing up and 
being rigidly enforced by our teachers and journals. 
How obviously illogical and irrational every way 
to a clear thinker and anxious seeker of accurate 
knowledge of remedies, is the very common prac- 
tice of even intelligent physicians to mix a half- 
dozen med cines and then ascribe the whole result 
(‘which acted like a charm”) to the particular one 
that seems to have ‘‘possessed” him for the time. 
A surgeon who hai seen the loading, when a man 
was killed by a handful of shot from a blunder- 
buss, might, as logically, affirm that a particular 
shot causei the death and the other shot had not 
contributed to the fatal result. Leading authorities 
in therapeutics and distinguished practitioners are 
got cxempt from this serious error, scarcely excus- 
able in them. Every journal in the land should 
rid'cu'e this monstrous absurdity—monstrous to the 
plainest reason and common sense. 

The interes:ing case of facial neuralgia, page Io, 
report-d to show the efficacy of the dogwood in 
this disease, is a notable illustration and also justifi- 
cation of the complaint I make. The intelligent 
writer says: “‘I gave it a fairtrial.” The prescrip 
tion made was a half-ounce potassic bromide and 
two ounces fluid extract of Jamaica dogwood, 
mixed, and given together. A fair trial! If two 
men do jointly a benevolent deed, would it be fair 
to ascribe the whole credit to one of them? The 
only legitimate conclusion we can draw here. if it 
was a case propler hoc, is: The given combination 
of the bromide and dogwood cured a case of facial 
neuralgia; only this and nothing more. In a late 
gumber of your journal, an article, laudatory 
of corn-silk, by a very intelligent  phy- 
sician, is amenable to the same criticism. He com- 
bined it with morphia, and then ascribed the result 
to the former alone. Let me entreat you, gentle- 
men, to write down this pernicious custom so in- 
imical to therapeutic progress, and to accurate 
results in practice. . 

D. SHELLY, M. D. 

Buntsvitre, Ala., Feb. 24, 1882. 


Sarracenia Flava. ‘ 


Will the editor give us, through the GAZETTE, a 
full description of sarracenia flava? We have in 
this locality two plants that are known by that 
mame. One has a hood top, with reddish stalk, 
and speckled with Ark brown specks on the hood 


and stalk. It generally grows from twelve to fif- 
teen inches high, and near the edge of meadows, 








where the land is wet. It is also called ‘fly- 
catcher.” There is also another variety that grows 
down in the wet meadows (in the water.) It grows 
in clusters, or bunches, and has a yellowish stalk 
with an umbrella top, and grows from one to two 
feet high. It is also a ‘‘fly-catcher.” Both are 
used here as a medicine, both as a saturated tincture 
and in powder, (the root being the part used.) 
We have had remarkable success with it in the 
treatment of summer complaints of teething chil- 
dren. Both seem to have the same properties, 
but the hood top seems to be the strongest when 
prepared alike. 
KE. W. LANE, M. D. 
Scarsoro, Emanuel Oo., Ga. 


Quebracho. 


A word for quebracho. My wife has beén a suffer- 
er from valvular disease of the heart, for some 
ten years. She has been suffering with dyspnoea, 
almost day and night for the last three years. She 
had become so prostrated that she had: not left her 
room for more than six months and has existed with 
the minimum amount of sleep during that time. 
Some four weeks ago I concluded to try quebracho, 
and secured through Drs. Caughfell & Son, a half 
pound of the fluid extract. Since commencing its 
use I have been administering it in doses of ahalf 
teaspoonful three times a day, and the result has 
been almost entire relief of the dyspnoea, and my 
wife is now able to sit up all day, has gained in 
flesh every day, and reports herself as feeling like 
a new being. I need not say that in this case 
all the old remedies had been tried in vain. 

WM. T. MAHON, M, D. 

Cuamois, Mo. 
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FOR TONSILLITIS. 


T. P. Jones, M. D., has found the following of | 


service: 


BR F. ext. ergot, gtt xb 
Acid carbolic, gut. i. 
Aqu2, § iss. 

M. (Shake.) Sig.—For throat atomizer, spray 
every half hour. 

If the tonsils are much swollen, a feeling as if 
something was pulling upon them, is produced, 
This disagreeable feeling subsided after two or 
three times spraying. 





SALICYLIC ACID AS A FOOT POWDER. 

As a protection to the feet tn the Russian army, 
salicylic acid is used. It is in the shape of a pow- 
der, and is a great preventative against perspiring 
and sore feet: 

Acid salicylic, 3 parts. 
Amylun, ro parts. 
Powder of talcum, 87 parts. 

It is applied dry; on a march, daily; in garrison, 
every two or three days. It takes off the irritat- 
ing influence of the perspiration of the feet, and 
prevents in consequence of the soreness. In the 
[talian army aniseed is similarly used in hot 
weather.—Med, and Surg. Reporter. 
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Alas, Poor Horatio! 


HE. readers of the medical journals of this 
country will recall the contributions of Dr. J. 
H. Egan, of Pulaski, Tenn., a year or so ago, 
and will remember the wonderful fecundity of that 
writer in the profusion of his communications, and 
the impartiality with which he favored the medical 
journals from Maine to the Rio Grande. Poor 
Egan, alas! has subsided, a few pricks from one or 
two editorial pens having caused the bubble to in- 
continently collapse. - But although he has retired 
into the obscurity from which he temporarily 
emerged, his kind is by no means extinct; he has 
not left himself without an imitator. Scarcely had 
Egan vanished before the electric light which was 
shed upon his motive when there appeared tread- 
ing in his footsteps another, and for the past 
half or three quarters of a year the medical reader 
has been struck with the wonderful fertility of one 
Dr. Horatio R. Bigelow, of Washington, D. C. 
Suddenly and unheralded this bright particular star 
shot forth in all its native effulgence, and the ex- 
cuse for its appearance from below the horizon 
was the resolution introduced at the Richmond 
meeting of the American Medical Association, look- 
ing towards a more definite declaration by that 
representative body, of the position of the profes- 
sion on the subject of patents, trade marks, and 
copy-rights as applied to the materia medica. 

The question discussed by Dr. _ Bigelow, is one 
worthy of even his fecund and ornate pen, 
and is sufficiently important to receive his undi- 
vided attention, thus leaving him no time for ex- 
¢ursion into the field of innuendo and reflection on 
the motive of the introducers of the resolufion re- 
ferred to. We regret that he has seen fit to resort 
to this style of argument (?). We regret the fact 
because of its irrelevancy to the point at issue, 
and because of the necessity under which it has 
placed us of inquiring into his motive in thus de- 
voting so large a portion of his valuable time as 
must be necessary to the production of his numer- 
us and voluminous contributions. 





There are various motives which move men te 
write, and among them are a true desire to con- 
tribute to the advancement of the object which 
they discuss, a laudable ambition for fame, the 
gratification of personal dislike, and money. There 
may be other motives, but the vast. majority of 
writings may be traced to one or the other of these, 
We care little what Dr. Bigelow’s motive is, but 
we know that he lately proposed to an eastern 
house to attack Parke, Davis & Co., if it would pay 
him for it. Dr. B.’s communication, made under 


such circumstances, will fail to carry that weight - 


.which inherently attaches to honest conviction, ur- 
influenced by fee or hope of reward. Insinuations 
of questionable motive, moreover, on the part of 
the introducers of the Richmond resolution, come 


| with very questionable taste from such a source 


as he. 
We have been advised that Dr. Bigelow has just 


prepared an article for the New England Medical 
Monthly, which article, as compared with anything 
he has yet written, completely out-Herods Herod, 
This article has been submitted to individual mem- 
bers of the nostrum ring of New York for their 
approval, and having secured it, it will appear im 
the February number of our contemporary, whose 
publication has been delayed to receive it. 

The latest communication from Dr. Bigelow 


which has as yet come to our notice, is to 


the Chicago Medical Journal and Examiner. Ia 
order that our readers may judge of the gentle- 
man’s mode of attack, we reproduce this communi- 
cation on page 115 of our present number. We 
also attach the comments of the veteran editor of 
our contemporary, N. S. Davis, M. D., and a veri- 
table ‘‘Nestor in the profession,” whose name fora 
third of a century has stood before the profession 
of this country as a synonym of professional in- 
tegrity and ethical uprightness. Dr. Davis dis- 
misses the article in his journal with the follow- 
ing brief but comprehensive comment: 


“PHysICIANS AND PHARMaAcists.—The short article in this 
number of THe Journat anp Examiner, in which the prae- 
tice of some physicians in signing certificates testifying to the 
qualities of medicinal agents and compounds, and of pharma- 
cists in putting trade marks on thir productions, is com- 
mended, has been admitted on the principle that both sides 
should be heard, and not because we agree with its senti- 
ments. On the contrary, we think that both practices are ia 
bad taste, and essentially vicious in their sooner 


The article as reproduced is somewhat condensed 
as compared with those with which its writer, as 
he somewhat apologetically declares, has ‘‘supplied 
the different medical journals of the north, south. 
east and west,” but it nevertheless contains the 
essential burden of his song, which consists: 

Ist. Of an appeal to a certain vanity of the 
profession, exhorting them to maintain a distinction 
between themselves (a profession) and the manu- 
facturing pharmacists (a trade). 

2d. An insinuation that the operations of Messrs, 
Parke, Davis & Co., who, as pharmacists, have lent 
their aid to the medical profession in’ overcoming 
this evil, age actuated by selfishness or ignorance. 

3d. An attempt, by dwelling upon the importance 
of having at the command of the physician relia- 
ble therapeutical agents and elegant vehicles, 
prove that the trademark is a protection to the 
physician and to the patient. 

4th. The intent to deceive the medical profs 
sion by confusing the policy which we have ia :hiy 
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journal attacked, namely, the appropriation by any 
one man of the name of an article which belongs 
to science, and that policy which is recognized as 
the foundation of the trademark as a protection to 
the quality of the products of any manufacturer. 

sth. An eloquent effort, though based on 
sophistry, to draw a distinction between the pro- 
tection of the interests of the medical profession 
and humanity in permanently establishing the qual- 
ity of remedies, and the effort of ourselves to in- 
troduce new therapeutical agents to the medical 
profession,—agents which this writer characterizes as 
an “incoming wave of grotesque new remedies.” 

6th. The effort to endorse the action of certain 
leading members of the profession in attaching 
their names in support of the properties of certain 
nostrums. | 

The characteristic of Dr. Bigelow’s communica- 
tion is an ill-concealed attempt to array the medi- 
cal profession against such pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers as are aiming to bring pharmacy, as 
represented by the wholesale manufacturers, up to 
its proper level as a profession, and as such 
obliging it to conform to the standard of ethical 
conduct adopted by the medical profession, whose 
twin sister it really is. Pharmacy is not a trade 
and that form of it which may properly be classed 
as such is a bastard and not to the manor born, 
and any firm brought forward as an illustration of the 
statement that pharmacy is a trade is outside of 
the legitimate fold. Legitimate medicine and legiti- 
mate pharmacy (really one, the former embracing 
the latter), have common interests, and it becomes 
them to present a united front against all encroach- 
ments of the trade, in the more distinctive signifi- 
eation of the term. All efforts, therefore, on the 
part of the trade (nostrum mongers e¢ td genus omne) 
talking through interested mouth-pieces, to create 
dissension, should, and will be met by the merited 
tebike of these two branches of a common profes- 
sion. 

The charge that Messrs. Parke, Davis & Co. are 
attempting to manipulate the profession is too ab- 
surd for refutation, and exhibits a very singular con- 
ception of the gentlemen of the medical profession 
of this country. Dr. Bigelow evidently guages 
his fellows by the standard furnished in his own 
person, Herein he is very much mistaken. The 
medical profession of this country is not composed 
of such material. A search through the ranks will 
reveal but few who would be guilty of peddling 
their services and disposing of them to the highest 
bidder. There maybe, and doubtless are, many 
who as yet fail to realize the increasing evil which 
menaces regular medicine through the trade-mark 
system, but few of these have had their eyes closed 
and their ears stopped by the money of the nostrum 
ting. Thank heaven the opinions of the medical 
profession are not yet a marketable commodity, 
notwithstanding the fact that occasionally one may 
be found who sells himself for a mess of potage. 
If Messrs. Parke, Davis & Co were instrumental 
in introducing the Richmond resolution (appalling 
crime!) there yet remains the redeeming fact that 
this resolution asks’ for nothing which they will 
not themselves be bound by. In all their ‘‘selfish- 
ness and ignorance” they have still preserved the 
jewel consistency. 

The fallacy of the claim that the trade-mark 





guarantees the quality of the article bearing it, has 
been too frequently exposed to necessitate a further 


exposition at this time. While giving those large- 
hearted philanthropists due credit for their love of 
their kind, we cannot but suspect the motive of the 
man who parades his own honesty, and who. a /a 
Bigelow, sets himself up as the only unapproachable 
paragon. 

Space forbids ferther reference to the salient 
points of Dr. Bigelow’s screed and we reserve them 
for future notice. 





Another Blast From the labia 
Medicine ne Bugler. 


INCE the foregoing was put in type the New 

England Medical Monthly for February, has 
been received, the article referred to above of whose 
appearance we were notified, has been read. Corh- 
ment on it is scarcely necessary, in view of the 
fact that we reproduce it on page 116 of this num- 
ber; it carries with it its own commentary, and 
fixes Dr. Bigelow’s place before the profession of 
this country. The article shows the straits to which 
the nostrum ring has been driven. With his finger 
carefully on the professional pulse, their mouthpiece 
has been unable to detect any response to his efforts 
in the field of argument, and he now, in his desper- 
ation, the meeting of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation being near at hand, launches forth into that 
of vituperation. It is the same old story: worsted 
in the discussion of the question at issue, the gen- 
tleman has resorted to the cheap device of calling 
hard names. We shall leave Dr. Swayze to attend 
to such part of the article as bears on himself in- 
dividually (should he, perchance, deem the ill-na- 
tured, coarse-textured gentleman from Washington 
worthy of notice as an individual). The arguments 
of the article are chiefly but a rehash of those on 
which Dr. Bigetow has been ringing the changes 
during the past year, and which have been so ef- 
effectually answered in these columns as to drive 
the gentleman to invective. We shail not, there- 
fore, give them any further attention at this time, 
There is One point, however, which we would refer 
to as showing an unfortunate misunderstanding be- 
tween Dr. Bigelow and his principals. The gen- 
tleman characterizes Dr. Swayze’s ‘‘differentiation 
between a trade-mark preparation and a patent 
medicine as so strained and untenable as to make 
comment unnecessary.” Our readers are familiar 
with this differentiation, and we shall simply set 
over against Dr. Bigelow’s charactésization of it an 
extract froma memorial of the ring, now before Con- 
gress, asking for a repeal of the stamp tax on medi- 
cines: ‘‘ This tax in many instances falls on prepara- 
tions of real merit, whose absence would be a loss 
to the community. Contrary to the popular idea, 
almost every successful proprietary medicine is « 
prescription long used by some one or more successful 
practitioner of medicine od * * # sold 
and offered to the public under some popular 
name.” The man and his masters should, evident- 
ly, compare notes a little more carefully, for sweet 
consistency’s sake. The point which the master 
intends to be a strong one before congress, has a 
boomerang attachment which throws it back with 
disastrous effect on the the servant. 


We have devoted the space necessary for 
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the reproduction of Dr. Bigelow’s article 
as it appeared in the N. E. Medical Monthly, in 
order to lift it from the obscurity to which it had 
been thus consigned. This new medium through 
which the nostrum mongers have attacked legiti- 
mate medi. ine was established only last fall, and 
there is a remarkable suggestiveness in the fact 
that it already carries upwards of 50 pp. of adver- 
tisements of trade-mark and proprietary medicines. 
It is somewhat remarkable that it should have re- 
ceived such a patronage while medical monthlies 
which have been before the profession for twice 
as many years as it has months, and have se- 
cured extensive circulations, have not been patron- 
ized to a quarter of the extent in the way of ad- 
vertisements from the  nostrum proprietors. 
But it is doubtful whether any other medical jour- 
nal of the country could be induced to admit such 
an article as that by Dr. Bigelow to iis pages. 
In its efforts to bamboozle the medical profession 
the ring must have on organ, and organs must, of 
course, be supported. Verbum sat. 

We shall in our next endeavor to answer, seria- 
tim, the questions which Dr. Bigelow propounds 
in his laiter article, 

—_—_———_2—_——- 


The Animus of the Ring. 





HE following affidavit exposes the animus of the 
nostrum ring, and discloses the true inwardness 
of the whole affair. We have long been waiting for 
a reply to our charge that the patent medicine 
business of the United States is not only unscien 
tific, and unethical, but illegal, being an attempt to 
obtain by trickery the protection afforded by 
patent without conforming to the wise, beneficent, 
and scientific requirements, of the patent Jaw. 
Our blow has been so effective that retaliation 
becomes a matter of necessity. It has come at 
last. Dr. Horatio R. Bigelow, whom we hope is 
well remunerated, is the chosen champion of the 
ring. It comes in the form of a dull but gross 
assault on the recognized policy and enterprise of 
Parke, Davis & Co. The article was published in 
the p»ges of an obscure periodical—the New Eng- 
land Medical Monthly. 

We hive employed asterisks to indicate the omis- 
sion of a portion of this affidavit rather than to in- 
flict on our readers matters of a personal nature 
reflecting on the character of the editor of the 
journal referred to, for our fight is based on prin- 
ciple and not On vituperation, and we hope that 
we shall not be forced to expose to public gaze 
skeletons that were better kept in the closet. 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, - 
COUNTY OF FAIRFIELD, P 


BripGeport, March 3d, 1882. 

John Paul Reymond, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
being duly cautioned and sworn, deposes and says: 

That on the day and year aforesaid he visited 
Newton, in said county and State, and there had a 
conversation with W. C. Wile, M. D., of said New- 
ton, in relation to the publication of the extra 
edition of his Medical Monthly, containing Dr. 
Bigelow’s article efititled ‘‘Physicians, Pharmacists, 
and the THERAPEUTIC GAZETTE,” substantially as 
follows: . 

Upon inquiry concerning the history of the publi- 





cation of Dr. Bigelow's article, above referred to, 
he (Wile) stated to this deponent that he received 
a letter from Dr. Bigelow, advising him that there 
would be an extra demand for the journal; he 
(Wile) at once proceeded to New York, calling 
first upon Messrs. W. H. Schieffelin & Co., before 
whom he laid out his scheme of issuing extra editions 
contain ng Bigelow’s article. Schieffelin & Co. en- 
thusiastically seconded the proposition, giving him 
(Wile) an order for ten thousand (10.000) copies, 
He stated that it was his opinion that Scheeffelin 
& Co. would have expended five or ten thousand dol- 
lars toward the issue of an extra edition of the 
complete monthly, had it been necessary, as they 
feel very sore over their defeat in the *‘Tonga” 
case. 

In answer to a ques‘ion as to who were the 
houses interested in the issue of the extra editions 
he wrote the names of the following, with the 
number paid for by each affixed: 

W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
Kidder & Laird, 

Scou. & Bowne, 

Wm. R. Warner & Co. 
Hance Brothers & White, } Jointly 10,000, 
John Wyeth & Brother, 

He further stated that the houses of Reed & Car- 
nrick and the N. Y. Pharmacal Association each 
took 10,000, but for obvious reasons were not will- 
ing 1o have their advertisements appear in connec- 
tion therewith. 

He further stated that the price received for 
these extra editions from the aforesaid parties was 
thirty dollars ($30) per 1,00, mailed to physicians 
and druggists. 

The deponent further deposes and says that at 
Bridgeport aforesaid, on the Ist day of March, 
1832, he had a certain conversation 
with one James L. Gould, of said 
Bridgeport, a member of the firm of Gould & 
Stiles, publishers of the Bridgeport Evening Far- 
mer, substantially as follows: That the business 
connection of said firm in the publication of Wile’s 
Journal, before mentioned, and the extra edition 
thereof with said Wile, was merely that of print- 
ers. That Dr. Wile had given orders for 60,000 
copies of the extra edition; these were all delivered 
to Dr. Wi'e, who distributed them; he, Mr. Gould, 
understood that Dr. Wile received pay for these 
extra editions from several wholesale drug houses, 
among which he mentioned W. H. Schieffelin & 
Co., Kidder & Laird, Scott & Bowne, and Hance 
Bros. & White. Each house paid Wile for a por- 
tion of this issue; the back page containing the 


advertisements of the houses concerned 
* * s * * * * * 


Each 10,000, 


The deponent further says that at the times, and 
during all the aforesaid conversations with all the 
before mentioned parties, Mr. Joseph LeRoy Web- 
ber, of Springfield, Mass., was present and heard 
them all. 

JOHN PAUL REYMOND. 


Sworn and subscribed before 
me, on the day and year 
first aforesaid. 


F. L. HOLT, 
Commissioner of the Superior Court 
Sor said Fairfield County, 
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The Price of Infamy. 





N estimate was requested of a New England 

printer in the vicinity of Sandyhook, upon the 
cost of the production of 60,000 copies of the 
special edition of the New England Medical 
Monthly, similar to that covering Dr. Bigelow’s 
tirade, and the result was an offer to duplicate the 
above named amount for $425. 

We find that ten copies of the special edition 
weigh four and a half ounces, and upon this basis 
we estimate that the cost of postage on the 60,000 
copies was $40. Clerical labor of this edition 
would probably not exceed $85. Adding these 
amounts together, we find the total cost of the 
special edition, at a rough estimate, to be within 
$550. 

We understand on the basis of statements made 
by Dr. Wile himself, that his receipts from this 
edition were fully $1,800. The difference then be- 
tween $550 and $1,800, or $1.250, indicates 
the price which this disgrace to medical journalism 
has accepted for his degraded effort. 

We understand further that 40,000 more copies 
of this edition have been bargained for by western 
houses, whose names will be produced in due time. 
Upon the same estimate we can add to Wile’s 
price above named the sum of $837.50, making a 
total profit of $2,093.75 on the full edition of 100,- 
000 copies. 


The Empire State Heard From. 





HE following very significant clause is found in 

the new Code of Ethics adopted by the N. Y. 
State Medical Society at its meeting on the 7th 
alt.: 

“It is equally derogatory to professional charac- 
ter, and opposed to the interests of the profession, 
for a physician to hold a patent for any surgical 
instrument or medicine, or to prescribe a secret 
nostrum, whether the invention or discovery be the 
exclusive property of himself or others. 

It is also reprehensible for physicians to give 
certificates attesting the efficacy of patented medical 
or surgical appliances, or of patented, copyrighted, 
or secret medicines, or of proprietary drugs, medi- 
cines, wines, mineral waters, health resorts, etc.” 

The profession is becoming aroused, and neither 
the money of the nostrum ring, nor the sophistry 
of their hirelings, can stem the wave of indigna- 
tion which will sweep over the concerns which 
have been playing ‘‘Good Lord, good devil” with 
the men of this country who have fitted them- 
selves by a proper course of training, involving 
the outlay of much time and money, to care for 
the sick. The educated medical man has alone 
earned the right to practice medicine, and common 
justice as well as public weal démands that the 
firms which are putting the means of treating them- 
selves into the hands of the people, should be 
compelled to come out under their true colors, and 
to range themselves on the side of the Brandreths, and 
Ayres, and Helmbolls, and Schenks, and Rad- 
ways, and Pierces, and Kennedys, and those of 
that kidney. We want to see the profession, 
pharmacy, purged of this hypocrisy, and to that 
end the medical profession must set the seal of its 
displeasure on these practices. Pharmacy being a 
science and a profession, has no secrets and mo- 














nopolies founded on secresy are repugnant to it. 
It is gratifying to note that although the new New 
York code contains some points of difference from 
the code of the American Medical Association, 
and is less comprehensive in details, it is more 
explicit and emphatic in its characterization of the 
fraud and hypocrisy in pharmacy which is sought 
to be made respectable by the system of copyright 
and trade-mark. The former code was the expres- 
sion of the sentiment of the profession a third of 
a century ago; the latter is the formulated senti- 
ment of the profession to-day, which is contempo- 
rary with the monstrous abuses which have sprung 
up, and been actually (though unwittingly), nur- 
tured by the medical profession, principally within 
the last decade. Let the good work go on, and 
let each medical man who has seen the evils of 
patent medicines put his shoulder to the wheel. 
Let him give the nostrum mongers to understand 
that they cannot play two fiddles, but that they 
must be either professional gentlemen or quacks. 


The Proprietary Medicine Tax. 





ESSRS. A. Vogeler & Co., of Baltimore, 

Maryland, the great manufacturers of proprie- 
tary articles, and druggists, are interesting them- 
selves in urging all druggists and other dealers in 
patent medicines to combine for the pupose of in- 
fluencing Congress to repeal the onerous tax im- 
posed upon goods of the proprietary class—patent 
medicines, perfumes, tooth powders, etc. The tax 
ought to be repealed, and the demand is fully 
justifiable. In the first place, the levy was a war 
tax, and the exigency having passed, the burden 
ought to be removed. Moreover, the articles in 
question are no longer luxuries, but necessities to 
the people, being by far the greatest part of the 
medicine used in the country. As a matter of 
fact, the special tax subjects the manufacturer of 
this class of goods to double taxation, since the 
ingredients are taxed in their original form before 
they enter into the composition of the proprietary 
articles. Thus, after paying a heavy specific tax 
on alcohol, for instance, the manufacturer is 
assessed by the government 4 per cent., equiva- 
lent really to 8 or 10 per cent., on the retail 
price of the manufactured product. Messrs. Voge- 
ler & Co. have the right of it on their side, and 
should be so heartily seconded in their efforts, that 
Congress will be forced by the representations sub- 
mitted to afford the relief asked.—As¢chison Patriot, 
Feb. 20, 1882. 

The proprietary medicine tax of this country is 
said to be $1,836,673.22 annually. The tax 
is 4 cents on every dollar, and is fixed on the 
retail price of the article. It is to be hoped Congress 
will not donate this amount of money to a trade 
founded on a principle contrary to the common 
law, and to the Constitution of the United States. 
Public opinion ought to be aroused to the import- 
ance of this matter, but with the press influenced 
by patent medicine advertising, there is little hope 
that it will ever be done.* Much can be said 
against the patenting of medicines, and it may be 
as much in favor of it; but nothing can be said in 
favor of a system of secresy and everlasting mo- 
nopoly. 

Messrs. Vogeler & Co. have not the right on 
their side, and we hope the tax will not be re- 





*In the last 20 years, according to the recent memorial pre- 
sented by them to Congress, the proprietary medicine business 
has paid fully $100,000,000.00 to the press. 
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moved. Let an article sold by them illustrate: If 
St. Jacob’s Oil is the great discovery in medicine 
claimed by them, many would say that they ought 
to be rewarded for their discovery by its exclusive 
use. Grant it for the sake of argument; then why 
do they not patent St. Jacob’s Oil, and thus give 
the knowledge of their discovery to the world. 
This they do not do. The reason for 
it probably is that the patent law requiring 
proof that the alleged discovery is a new 
and useful invention, they are not able to con- 
form to these requirements. As there is no law 
granting monopolies except the patent law, and as 
that law only grants a limited monopoly, and in 
exchange for the publication of the invention, 
and as inventions and _ discoveries not 
patented are common property, the proprietary 
medicine system is an interference with natural 
right and common law, and unconstitutional. We, 
therefore, again put on record our protest. 





Work for the National Board of 
Health. 


HE following clipping from the British Medi- 

cal Journal calls attention to an important 

phase of the proprietary medicine business. We 
insert it that attention may be attracted thereto: 


It has for a long time been pointed out by us, 
and by others, as a palpable cause of danger to 
the public, and as a singular anomaly in the law, 
that poisons, of whatever nature, can be, and are, 
sold without a poison-label, provided they pay the 
patent medicine tax, and are put up as patent 
medicines.. One of the simplest, most common 
and palpable examples of this anomaly is the case 
of chloral-hydrate, which, when sold by chemists, 
is properly and necessarily labelled as a poison, to 
indicate the danger which attends its use, either in 
undue quantities or without proper advice and un- 
der medical supervision. On the other hand, 
while Liebreich’s solution of chloral—a_ solution 
prepared by the discoverer of the uses of chloral, 
must be labelled ‘‘poison,” because it is sold as a 
medicine, and not as a secret preparation, various 
forms of solution of chloral, such as that known 
as Hunter’s solution of chloral, are converted into 
patent medicines by being recommended on the 
label as a ‘‘sedative draught and a sleep-producer,” 
and paying stamp-duty as patent medicines. Thus, 
the same preparation which, when its nature is 
simply declared, and it is sold as a drug, comes 
under the proper restriction of the Poisons Act, is 
free from such restrictions when bearing the 
patent medicine stamp, The Director of Public 
Prosecutions has put this particular case to the 
legal test by prosecuting the vendors of Hunter’s 
solution of chloral-hydrate, and a _ magistrate’s 
decision has been obtained in favor of the view 
that chioral-hydrate must be considered as a poison 
under any circumstances, and that the Govern- 
ment stamp as a patent medicine does not relieve 
it from that character. The case is one of great 
importance; and on the application of Mr. Besley, 
a case has been granted for the opinion of a 
higher court. We are very glad to see the author- 
ities moving in this matter; for it is well known 
that a Jarge number of narcotic poisons are sold as 
soothing or sedative cordials and medicines with- 
e@ut being labelled as poisans. 


A Valuable Donation to Scientific 
5 __ ‘Literature. 

HE following clipping from the Stockton, Cal., 

Daily Evening Herald, Dec. 13, 1881, in relation 

+o a well known trademark pharmaceutical, is cer- 








tainly a very valuable acquisition to the stock of 
scientific knowledge, considering this valuable med- 
icinal agent is sothoroughly advertised and puffed in 
the medical journals in various parts of the coun- 
try. Such a discovery certainly should entitle the 
discoverer to the reward of a grateful public; and 
the preparation should find a place in the next 
Pharmacopceia. When the time shall come in 
which pharmacy shall be entirely replaced by 
patent medicines—which from present indications 
will probably be in the near future—then the U. 
S. P., will be founded on patent medicines, and 
works on pharmacy, materia medica and therapeu. 
tics will be compiled from the advertisements of 
patent medicines. At this time the following con- 
tribution will be duly appreciated: 

“It is said that some of the alkaloids which enter 
into the combination of Fellow’s Hypophosphites, 
are extracted from trees which attain to a great 
age, and that this fact suggested to Mr. Fellows’ 
the idea of their employment. Whether the suc- 
cess of the preparation is due to this, we are not 
prepared to say; but the idea is a good one.” 


**Good Resolutions.” 





HE following resolutions were passed by the 

North Central Ohio Medical Association, at their 
quarterly meeting held at Mansfield. They are very 
much to the point. It is certainly to be regretted: 
that the religious press of this country should 
allow their columns to support an advertising sys- 
tem of fraud, error, and humbug, and that the 
press, either secular, religious, or medical, should 
uphold a system so unscientific, unethical, and un- 
constitutional in its tendencies as the ‘‘proprietary 
medicine” system has proved to be. We hope that 
a reform may take place. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

WHEREAS, The regular medical profession recog- 
nize the decidedly injurious effect of secret nos- 
trums and quack medicines upon society. 

Wuereas, The advertising of said nostrums is a 
prevalent evil in religious journals—loudly en- 
dorsed by members of the clerical profession—thus 
lending strength to a lie, and sowing the seeds of 
deception and death. 

WHEREAS, We recognize the injustice done Chris- 
tianity by said advertisements and endorsements, 
engendering in the minds of medical men a dis- 
gust for religion and its teachings: therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the North 
Central Ohio Medical Society, denounce said_prac- 
tice aS beneath the dignity of so high a calling. 

Resolved, That Christian editors who permit the 
columns of their journals to be used for money 
making schemes, thus disseminating falsehoods, 
and actually increasing the mortality of their pat- 
rons on account of the confidence placed in said 
journals, by their readers, should be discouraged 
by every lover of truth. ; 

Resolved, That in the presentation of these reso- 
lutions to the medical fraternity, we thereby request 
the earnest codperation in the suppression of said 
advertisements. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. C. Kennepy, M. D., 
W. H. Sykes, M. D., 


Committee. 
P. H. Ciark, M. D., 


Patent Medicines and Trade-Mark 
Pharmaceuticals. 





A correspondent writes as follows: ‘‘I have read 
with much interest your articles upon the subject 
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of the antagonism of the patent medicine and 
trade-mark system, against the interests of science 
and medicine. I note that you draw a distinction 
between patent medicines and the so-called trade- 
mark pharmaceutical nostrums. Be kind enough 
to explain this distinction.” 

In answer to our correspondent, and that our 
meaning may be clearly defined to. our readers, we 
would state as follows: 

There is no distinction, from a legal point of 
view, between the so-called patent medicine sys- 
tem, and the trade-mark pharmaceutical system. 
The term patent medicines is a misnomer calculated 
to deceive. The sole protection claimed for patent 
medicines, as a rule, is the claim on the part of 
the manufacturer that the names by which they are 
ealled are trade-marks, or partake of that nature, 
and that no one else has a right to market the 
same thing under the same name; thus virtually 
patenting them in the sense that they are re- 
strained from general use. This system is a dan- 
gerous one to science, inasmuch as it prevents all 
scientific investigation; for the formule, and the 
art of preparing patent medicines of this kind, are 
things of trade secrecy. And this applies to the 
trade-mark pharmaceuticals, as well as to the so- 
called patent medicines, for they are restrained 
from general use, and the formule published are 
empirical, and not scientific formule. By this we 
mean that they are not the true, or working for- 
male, and by them no one can manufacture the 
articles, even though not restrained from so doing 
by the claimed ownership of the names upon the 
part of the manufacturers. It is very important to 
draw a clear line of demarkation between the pat- 
eat medicine system, and the system inaugurated 
by the patent law. The patent law was devised 
to prevent the very danger that menaces science 
from the system of the patent medicine trade, to 
which we take such strong exceptions. Exact 
knowledge of everything patented is published, and 
may be found on file at the Patent Office, Wash- 
ington. Exact knowledge of the so-called patent 
medicines is published nowhere. One system was 
designed to promote progress in science and the 
arts; the other prevents all progress in either. 
Medicines are rarely patented. The reasons why 
they are not are because it cannot be proved that 
they are new and useful inventions, as required by 
the patent law, and because the patent law also 
requires the publication of full knowledge thereof, 
so that the public may manufacture them when the 
patent expires, and only grants an exclusive con- 
trol for a limited number of years. The patent 
law secures to science the immediate publication 
ef every invention patented, and, as a final end, 
the unrestrained use of the thing invented. The 
patent medicine system, on the contrary, creates an 
unlimited monopoly of both the thing invented, or 
claimed to have teen invented, and the knowl- 
edge thereof. How can science progress under 
such a system? And what will become of scientific 
medical literature, the pharmacopoeia, and medical 
text books, if pharmacy becomes a lost art for 
lack of publication? 

A patent medicine in the popular acceptance of 
the term, however, is an article protected either by 
the government patent, or by secret formule; and 
Ee up in proper form for sale directly to the pub- 

» accompanied by circulars giving full and ex- 





plicit directions for the treatment of disease. This 
class of remedies owe their sale entirely to a de- 
mand created among the people by newspaper and 
circular advertisements, and without professional 
aid. For this reason we do not consider it neces- 
sary for the THERAPEUTIC GAZETTE to warn the 
medical profession againt the dangers which arise 
from this practice, inasmuch as the wolf bears no 
disguise. . , 

The trade-mark phatmacutical system, however; 
must be looked upon from an entirely different 
point of view. In this tase the wolf is disguised 
by a sheep skin. It is for that reason that we have 
taken the matter up through the columns of: this 
journal. Is the patent medicine system to take the - 
place of scientific pharmacy? If it is, what will be 
the result? These questions should be carefully 
considered by every’ physician and pharmacist who 
has the interest of his profession at heart. 

But these articles are issued from houses claim* 
ing to represent the profession of Pharmacy. They 
entitle themselves Manufacturing Chemists, or Man~ 
ufacturing Pharmacists; and have more or less rep- 
utation with the medical profession as manufac* 
turers of standard pharmaceutical preparations. This: 
reputation is the sheep skin to which we refer, 
Remove it and the wolf: is exposed. The medical © 
profession, finding that the standard articles man: 
ufactured by these ‘houses are, perhaps, reliable, 
readily lend an ear to the voice of the charmer. 
The condition now.is good for an issue of a 
“specialty.” A compound is devised, prepared per- 
haps after some doctors prescription, a fancy dog- - 
erel name coined to represent it, and it is placed 
on the market with a great flourish of trumpets, as 
a new pharmaceutical discovery. These remedies: 
do not necessarily claim to be discoveries in ther- 
apeutics. Thatthey have therapeutic value is at first 
left for inference, afterward proved by physicians testi- 
monials. If each constituent considered alone posses- 
ses merit surely the compound combines those virtues, 
aid the elements coact and all work together to 2 
common end, is the argument used. It is an im- 
proved method of preparing the mixture, however, 
that these alleged inventors claim to have made, 
But they do not substantiate that claim by demon- 
Strating in what the discovery consists. If they 
have made such discovery and are professional 
Pharmacists, as they claim to be, why do they not 
publish the discoyery as becometh them profes- 
sionally? 

To see the fallacy of. the claims of these ‘‘trades-: 
men” who make great-boast of their professional 
and scientific interest, behold the facts of the case, 
Instead of publishing the discovery for the bene- 
fit of science and.the profession to which they 
pretend to belong, they. keep the knowledge of it 
seeret, and monopolize its use for making money 
by claiming to own the proper name of the so-called 
discovery. Making money we consider perfectly pro- 
fessional as long as it is made in a professional way; 
it is the monopoly system to which we object. 
The feeling is growing stronger that one 
reason at least why these alleged inventions are 
not published is because that the great claims made 
for them partake of the nature of humbuggery;: 
No wonder the whole advertising system has been 
designated a system of fraud, error, humbug, and © 
lies, when this state of affairs is allowed to exist. 
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It behooves the medical press to look into these 
things, or advertising will fall into disrepute with 
the professions, and pharmaceutical houses will 
withdraw their patronage and leave the field to the 
patent medicine trade. As the trade-mark pharma- 
ceutical scheme is doomed to certain condemnation 
sooner or later, what then will become of those 
medical journals now making a living from patent 
medicine advertising? It is better for them to step 
over to the winning side now, while they have a 
chance to do so. When the medical profession 
appreciate the importance of the truths relating to 
this subject, and the bearings of those truths on 
the’science of medicine, and the very existence of 
the profession itself, their patronage will be thrown 
with those journals which protect their interests, 
and not where their patronage is abused. 

But how do these highly scientific ‘‘advanced” 
pharmacists (?) make their money? As a system 
the tendency is this: After obtaining professional 
assistance and recommendation, the whole adver- 
tising machinery will be turned to creating a direct 
demand among the people by advertising in the 
secular and religious press. And this transition 
is now going on, as we are prepared to prove. It 
is nat claimed that such articles are advertised to 
the public to the extent which is true of the regu- 
larly recognized patent medicines, but that it is 
only a question of time before the present bubble 
known as trade-mark remedies meets with an 
effectual ‘‘bubble pricker,” in which case it will 
subside into the ocean of the patent medicine bus- 
iness on which it now floats. And when this 
transaction is completed, the patent medicine bus- 
iness will have attained a much wished-for end, 
viz.: as great respectability as the medical profes- 
sion, for it will be thoroughly fortified with phy- 
sicians’ testimonials, and the recommendations and 
sanction of the doctors who have used the remedies 
advertised. It will be seen that patent medicines 
are dangerous to the medical profession, and to 
the public, just to the extent that they possess 
merit. Not because of their merit are they dan- 
gerous, but because truth is necessary to float 
error, and when the error is a dangerous one the 
truth associated with it makes it more so. The 
better the ship, the more danger from its guns. 
Trade-mark pharmaceuticals are already quite ex- 
tensively advertised in the secular and religious 
press, in circulars, and labels, accompanying each 
package, carefully worded to catch the public eye; 
and we have also noticed that some of the houses 
who manufacture them have resorted to the regular 
patent medicine ‘‘snipe” and ‘‘dodger’ system of 
advertising. They are also ‘‘called to the notice” 
of the public in opera house and theatre pro- 
grammes, to be read ‘‘between the acts.” This is 
the system highly endorsed and recommended by 
the medical profession in testimonials and certifi- 
cates furnished by physicians to the manufacturers 
of trade-mark pharmaceuticals. At present trade- 
mark pharmaceuticals require to be bolstered by 
medical testimony to secure a demand from the more 
respectable portion of the community, but is ‘it 
not possible to imagine that in the distant future 
the tables will be turned, and every physician will 
be required to obtain a testimonial as to his ability 
from some respectable patent medicine house be- 
fore he is permitted to practice? 








Now it is argued that a trade-mark protects the 
public, and the reputation of the manufacturer, 
against counterfeiting,adulterations and substitutions. 
Yes, that is so. There is no doubt of that fact. 
We see it illustrated every day in case of iron, 
linen, silk, and other articles of commerce branded 
with trade-marks. The words ‘‘York Mills” is a 
guarantee for the quality of the linen branded with 
that trade-mark, because we know that these words 
represent the commercial signature of the manu- 
facturer of the brand of linen upon which it is 
marked, to imitate which is forgery, in the com- 
mercial sense, and renders the counterfeiter liable 
to law. But if there was only one brand of linen, 
and that brand was the exclusive property of one 
manufacturer, what would be the use of a trade- 
mark to distinguish one brand from another? The 
coined words claimed as trade-marks in the case of 
the pharmaceuticals referred to are not trade-marks 
at all, but the proper names of the things them- 
selves. The use of a trade-mark does not grant 
the exclusive use of drugs or their preparations, 
any more than it does the excusive use of flax, 
and its preparation, known as linen, all claims of 
the patent medicine business of this country to the 
contrary notwithstanding. What would have been 
the effect on commerce if the first manufacturer of 


| linen, silk, paper, ink, steel, and all other prepara- 
| tions of natural products has been permited to 


monopolize them forever by an unlimited owner- 
ship of their proper names. But it is argued, that 
would not have prevented anyone else from manu- 
facturing the same thing under another name. 
True, but what chance has another manufacturer 
in competing when the proper name is private 
property, until the new name that he must devise, 
is equally known to the public. And what right 
has anyone thus to prevent competition in the 
manufacture and sale of a thing that belongs as 
much to the public as himself. If the champions 
of the nostrum policy will post themselves they 
will find that ‘‘the right to the exclusive use of an 
invention is not a natural right—that is, pertaining 
to man in a state of nature; but when it exists at 
all, is a civil right, pertaining to man under the 
protection of a civil government,” and that there 
is no law on the statute books granting the mon- 
opoly of an invention except the patent law, and 
that the inventor is subject to very strict require- 
ments before a patent is granted. Why should the 
government grant a right to an inventor of the ex- 
clusive use of his invention if he already owns that 
right? The patent medicine trade have no right to 
the exclusive use of their alleged remedies, unless 
they are patented. And they cannot obtain a 
patent for them unless by proving a new and use- 
ful invention, (a thing they cannot do,) and by pub- 
lishing the exact knowledge of their composition, 
(a thing they will not dg.) It isapparent, then, that 
anybody can legally manufacture any of the so- 
called patent medicines not patented, and sell them 
by their proper names, that is by the names used 
by the public to designate them, providing that 
their composition can be ascertained. 

Again, it would not be to the interest of science 
or the public for any one house to control the name 
of quinine, and thereby monopolize its entire man- 
ufacture and sale. 
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Ist. Because before any one else could make the 
same thing and have an equal chance with his fel- 
lows in its manufacture and sale, he would be 
obliged to coin a new mame to represent it; and 
not until the new name had been equally incorpo- 
rated in the common language would it be possi- 
ble for him to compete on an equal basis. As ev- 
ery manufacturer has an equal right to make qui- 
nine (a natural right, and right at common law) it 
follows that this advantage gained by the firs 
manutacturer trom the ownership of the proper name 
of the thing, is an unfair one. 

2d. If each manufacturer, having an equal right 
so to do, should go into the preparation of quinine, 
each calling the same thing by a new name, then 
there vould be as many names for quinine as 
Under such circumstances, 
of the 


manufacturers of it. 
what would become of the nomenclature 
science of medicine ? 

3d. Although quinine is a definite chemical com- 
pound, and is the same thing, no matter by what 
process it is prepared, still it is necessary, if there 
is to be any progress in the science of preparing 
medicine, that all the methods for manufacturing 
it should be published, and not locked up to trade 
secrecy. It is upon such publication by the man- 
ufacturers that progress in the art and science of 
pharmacy depends. It is upon this publication that 
the pharmacopoeia depends, and the reason why 


the U. S. pharmacopoeia is so far behind the 
pharmacy of any first-class manufacturing house 
is because that these same houses have locked 


pharmacy up to trade secrecy. 

4th. The history of monopolies has been in the 
past, and ever will be in the future, that, just to 
the extent that they are exclusive monopolies, and 
monopolies of things considered necessities, (so 
that the monopolist is not obliged to seek public 
patronage, but on the contrary, the public is, in 
a sense, at the mercy of the monopolist), just to 
that extent, and to the extent that the monopolist 
becomes rich and powerful, public rights are 
usurped, and public laws defied. And is not this 
the history of the patent medicine business either 
at home or abroad? One of the first tendencies of 
an exclusive monopoly is to deteriorate quality 
and enhance price, to the disadvantage of the con- 
sumer. In this tendency behold the two cardinal 
rules of the patent medicine trade. In other words, 
the patent medicine business is a fraud on the 
public, and a very expensive one as well. But 
this is somewhat of a digression from the illustra- 
tion, though applicable to the subject. 

Suppose now that quinine owed its popularity, 
not so much to its actual merits, but to the merit 
attributed to it by florid advertisements, and that 
its manufacture, sale, and advertising were under 
the exclusive control of a monopoly, what would 
be the effect on the science of therapeutics? It 
would be next to an impossibility to ascertain the 
true value of the drug in the treatment of the 
sick. This monied monopoly, provided with ail 
the machinery for advertising, subsidising every 
medium for the conveyance of scientific knowledge 
by its advertising patronage, would assuredly 
protect its business interests to the detriment of 
science by reporting cures only. And the subsi- 
dized mediums would join with the manufacturers, 
and prevent, as much as possible, the publication 








of unfavorable reports that would injure. sales. 
Apply this point to the patent medicine business, 
whether advertised in the secular, religious, or 
medical press. The THERAPEUTIC GAZETTE repre- 
sents an entirely different policy. It has asked be- 
fore, and it asks again, for reports on the thera- 
peutic properties of the new drugs which it has 
been so instrumental in introducing, and under 
the guarantee to publish the results of scientific 
work in therapeutics, whether favorable to the sale 
of the drug, or unfavorable. 

Now, one of the best cures for the evils imposed 
upon the world by monopolies, is legitimate com- 
petition. When a thing is open to competition, then 
the brand of each manufacturer is a guarantee as 
to its quality, and the trade-mark, brand mark, 
commercial signature of the manufacturer, or what- 
ever name you choose to call a trade-mark, is a 
protection to the manufacturer and the public. 

Finally, we would beg to impose on the trade- 
mark pharmaceutical ring the following conundrum: 
What is the proper name of the articles upon 


which the words ‘‘diphtherine,” ‘‘firwein,” ‘‘bromo- 
chloralum,” iodo-bromide-calcium compound,’ ‘‘in- 
gluvin,,’ ‘‘hydroleine,” etc., etc., are branded as 
trade-marks? Are these names not the proper 


names of the things themselves? If they are, then 
it is, to use the words of a well known expert in 
the patent and trade mark laws, (Mr. James A. 
Whitney, of New York, in his article published in 
the Druggist’s Circular, January, 1881), ‘‘it is an 
axiom that a merely descriptive term cannot be 
used as a trade-mark.” And it will be observed in 
this connection that the ‘Resolution at Richmond” 
does not interfere with the lawful use of either the 
patent, trade-mark, or copyright; and that the pat- 
ent medicine trade this instance have been 
beaten at their own game. 


in 


A Law to Protect Science. 


WISE law was some time ago enacted to pro- 
vA tect science from the secret svstems of trade. 
Recognizing that science is dependent upon the 
knowledge obtained by the experience of those 
practicing the arts, it has devised means whereby 
an inventor or discoverer can be protected, and at 
the same time make public the knowledg: of his 
discovery for the benefit of science. As the object 
of this law does not seem to be generally under- 
stood, we take the liberty of quoting from ‘‘Simon’s 
Manual of the Patent Law,” for the benefit of those 
of our readers who are interested in our war 
against the attempt of the patent medicine business 
to swallow up pharmacy, amd to convert it from a 
profession into a ‘‘trade’ The reason we object 
so strongly to the patent medicine system is be- 
cause that in all its forms it is unscientific, and 
locks up knowledge, or science, to secrecy. As it 
calls itself the ‘‘patent”” medicine business, and ap- 
peals to the popular regard for that law on the 
part of the public, and, as the whole system is 
opposed, both in principle and practice, to the 
patent law, it is time to expose the falsity of 
its claims; for the patent law was designed to pro- 
tect science, and to prevent knowledge from being 
locked up to trade secrecy. 
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**Many, and perhaps the great majority of in- 
ventors, have incorrect ideas of the nature of a 
“patent privilege. Starting from false premises, 
they reason wrongly about various questions that 
arise, and are never able to comprehend why laws 
read as they do, or why the Courts make certain 
constructions of the laws. A correct conception of 

_ the nature of a patent grant, and of the reasons 
upon which the patent law is based, will do much 
to clear up the difficulties of this nature that often 
beset inventors. The belief is very generaily en- 
tertained, that inventors have a natural right to 
their inventions, of the same kind given by the 
statute, irrespective of the. actual passage of the 
law. 

“Such is not the fact. 

“The right to the exclusive use of an invention 
is not a natural right,—that is, pertaining to man 
in the state of nature; but, when it exists at all, is 
a civil r.ght, pertaining to man under the protec- 
tion of a civil government. 

“‘All will concede that one natural right of a 
man is, to have an equal chance with his fellows 
to gather and mass the goods of this world. Sup- 
pose two men, under the protection and control of 
no human government, to be occupying and cultivat- 
ing tracts of land side by side. This would be 
man in a state of nature. For years they plow, 
sow, and reap in the same manner and with the 
same rude tools. Fimally one of them invents a 
plow. with which he can cultivate twice as much 
land in the same time as before, and do it better. 
There is no principle of natural justice which for- 
bids the neighbor, upon seeing how well the plow 
works, from making and putting to use one like it. 
The doing so by the neighbor does not injure the 
inventor in any possible way. If the neighbor has 
not the right to make and put to use a plow like 
the inventors, he is shut off from an equal chance 
with the inventor of amassing wealth, and this 
whea his hinderance is no help to the inventor. 


*‘Not. only this, but the neighbor, at the time 
the inventor made his plow, might have already 
begun to ponder upon the poor work done by the 
old plow, and set about making a better one, and 
would have soon invented the new plow himself, 
and thus acquired as good a title to the ex- 
clusive use of it as the prior inventor,—a use, 
however, from which he would be debarred by a 
person having no better title than himself, a thing 
that would be clearly unjust.” 

“This last is by no means a merely suppositious 
case; for patent solicitors and patent office exami- 
ners well know that the same inventions are made 
over and over again by independent inventors. The 
frequency with which this is done, would be most 
surprising were it not another and a_ recognised 
fact, that the mind is governed by laws of action 
just as much as the ody; so that, given a certain 
invention to produce, and two minds of similar 
knowledge and habits to produce it, they will be 
quite likely to travel through the same road to the 
same result. 


‘An inventor has no right to his invention at 
common law. He has no right of property in it 
originally. The right which he derives is a crea- 
ture of the statute and of grant, and is subject to 
certain conditions incorporated in the statutes and 
grants. If to-day you should invent an art, a pro- 
cess, Of a machine, you have no right at common 
law, nor any absolute natural right, to hold that 
for seven, ten, fourteen, or any given number of 
years, against one who should invent it to-morrow, 
without any knowledge of your invention, and 
thus cut me and every body else off from the right 
to do to-morrow what you have done to-day. There 
is no absolute or natural right at common law, 
that I, being the original and first inventor to-day, 
have to prevent you and everybody else from in- 
— and using to-morrow or next day the same 

ing. 





** Another reason that militates against the theory 
that an inventor has any natural exclusive right to 
his invention, is that, in a state of nature, he 
would have no power to enforce his rights. In 
theory, his every neighbor is as strong as he, and 
combined they are much stronger. It may be 
urged, that, as the inventor confers a benefit on 
his neighbor, by giving him knowledge of the in- 
vention, the neighbor is bound, in common justice, 
to make return therefor. This principle is no 
stronger than the one, that the inventor is bound, 
in common justice to his fellow-men, to permit 
them an equal chance with himself to amass wealth, 
when doing so entails no injury to himself.” 

“If an inventor has a natural exclusive right to 
his invention for one moment, he has it forever; 
and, if any \imit of time can be set to sucha 
right, only. infinite wisdom is adequate to such a 
task. To state the doctrine of natural rights thus, 
is to show that it does not exist. The law has 
never recognized the doctrine of natural right; for 
it can not recognise what does not exist. 

“The policy of the patent law is, primarily, a 
selfish one on the part of the public, and only 
secondarily intended for the benefit of inventors, 
and then as a means to an end only. The Con- 
stitution of the United States gives Congress the 
power ‘to promote the progress of science and 
the useful arts, by securing, for limited times, te 
authors and inventors, the exclusive right to their 
respective inventions and discoveries;”’ thus show- 
ing, in this fundamental legislation, that the object 
sought is a benefit accruing to the public.” 

“‘The theory of the law is, that the promotion of 
science and the useful arts is of great benefit to 
society at large, and that such promotion can be 
attained by securing to inventors and authors, for 
limited times, the exclusive right to their inventions 
and writings. That such theory is correct, it is 
needless to say. It is almost self evident, or at 
any rate readily susceptible of proof, that the magnifi- 
cent material of prosperity of the United States of 
America is directly traceable to wise patent laws 
and their kindly construction by the courts. 

“The patent laws promote the progress of the 
useful arts, in at least two ways: First, by stimu- 
lating inventors to constant and persistent effort, 
in the hope of producing some financially valuable 
invention; and, second, by protecting the invest- 
ment of capital in the working and development 
of a new invention from interference and competi- 
tion till the investment becomes remunerative. 

“‘A patent is a contract between the inventor and 
the government, representing the public at large. 
The consideration moving from the inventor is the 
production of a new and useful thing, and the giv- 
ing to the public of a full knowledge thereof, 
whereby the public is enabled to practice the in- 
vention when the patent expires. The considera- 
tion moving from the government is the grant of 
an exclusive right for a limited time, and this grant 
the government protects and enforces through its 
courts.” 

Contrast the wise beneficence of the patent law 
with the exclusive, unlimited monopoly system of 
the patent medicine business. The patent law i 
scientific. The patent medicine system is not. The 
patent law promotes the progress of science by 
securing the publication of knowledge. The patent 
medicine system hinders progress in science by 
keeping knowledge secret, or using it merely to 
float a great advertising system of ‘‘fraud, error, 
humbug, and lies,” (to use the words of anothet), 
a system that subsidizes the secular, religious, and, 
we are sorry to be obliged to confess it, in many 
instances, the medical press also. We can expect 
but little help from the press, therefore, but when 
the trade recognize the fact that the so-called pateéat 
medicines are not patented, and, therefore, that the it 
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smanufacture and sale is open to competition, and 
that they are open to competition under their 
proper names—that is the names by which they are 
known to the public—competition will be the rule 
as soon as their composition can be ascertained. 
Then it is likely that the patent medicine manufac- 
turers will attempt to protect their so-called rights, 
as they did in the tonga case involving these 
points. They will then be met with the fact that 
they are interfering with the rights of the public, 
who have a common right to make and sell any 
alleged invention or discovery not patented, and 
the would-be victim of their vengeance can have 
the satisfaction of making them pay the costs,— 
another result of the Tonga case. And the patent 
medicine manufacturer who attempts to injure the 
Jegitimate trade of his neighbors, by attempting to 
eniorce a right that he does not possess, may con- 
sider himself fortunate indeed if he escapes a suit 
for damages. 


Another Journal in Line. 





E are glad to notice that the medical press is 

finally being aroused to the importance of the 
dangers that threaten the professions of medicine 
‘and pharmacy from the proprietary medicine sys- 
tem. The system has all but succeeded in swal- 
lowing up pharmacy, and in converting it into a 
“trade,” which means that pharmacy is fast disap- 
pearing, and in its place is being substituted the 
patent medicine business.. As such a strong pres- 
sure is being brought to bear on the medical 
press by the manufacturers of patent medicines ad- 
vertised in their columns, to prevent all discussion 
of the points involved, and as this trade threatens 
to withdraw its advertising patronage from any 
journal that dares to express an opinion contrary 
to the interests of the proprietary medicine busi- 
ness, it is important that the medical profession, 
and the profession of pharmacy, should recognize 
and reward those journals not subsidized by pat- 
ent medicine advertising. We, therefore, copy the 
following from one of the journals that dares to 
maintain its independence, and call the attention 
of our readers to the Medical Bulletin, of Phila- 
delphia, as being such a journal: 

‘‘There appear every now and then cliffs and 
rocks on the horizon of medical practice, which 
seriously threaten to disrupt the harmony of our 
profession, and almost cause our ship of science to 
wreck against the impediments thrown in its way 
by mercenary speculators, whose aim is to use the 
closer, intimate, and confidential relations of the 
physician to his patients for their own ends and vile 
purposes. We refer by this to the so-called patent 
medicine abuse, which has been carried on in such 
an extensive manner, and so successfully, that to- 
day this traffic, illegal as it is, is a recognized 
trade feature in which millions are invested, and 
through which millions are yearly extorted from 
the suffering masses, doing no service save to fill 
the pockets of its enterprising managers, of which 
their grand mansions and marble palaces, as well 
as Many prematurely erected tombstones, though 
silent, are eloquent witnesses. No means are 
spared to bring their more than useless remedies 
on the market, no measure that money can pro- 
cure is left untried, and it is not alone by flaring 
advertisements, sensational circulars, and descrip- 
tions, that they beguile their ignorant victims; their 

ious advice is entertwined with more useful 





reading in almanacs distributed free by the mil 
lions, ia all languages of civilized people; their 
millions subsidize both the secular and religious 
press, and the drama even is made to serve them 
as an advertising scheme; yea, the very men they 
strike against, the medical profession, is occasion- 
ally, and we are proud to say exceptionally, made 
to subserve their mercenary objects. Many an un- 
suspecting practitioner has fallen into their snares, 
and allowed his name to publicly appear as endors- 
ing their miserable decoctions, only to realize too 
late that by doing so he has he has forfeited the 
esteem, not alone of his colleagues, but of his pa- 
tients as well, and that he has been entangled in- 
to professional ostracism, whence no amount of 
meritorious work or repentance can extricate him. 

It is not to be denied that this patent medicine 
abuse has crept principally into American life and 
relations, that it is a social evil provoked largely 
by our rapid development, and it is equally true 
that it is maintained by the force of capital con- 
trolling it, and the employment of the agents 
above cited, and that it is a cancer jn the vitals of 
professional life, which is not readily cured or ex- 
tirpated. Many have been the remedies proposed 
by our profession to correct this abuse, but clearly 
none of them have so far yielded results that we 
could boast of. When, as suggested, we influence 
druggists to abandon the sdle of these remedies, 
the consequence will only be to drive their sale inte 
other channels—grocers, and fancy goods dealers 
who have already taken hold of it—and who, as a 
rule, will be less principled, less conscientious, and 
unable to regulate their use than the trade that 
has heretofore controlled it. It occurs to us that the 
medical profession itself should take a decided 
stand against these so-called remedies, that they 
should educate the peuple to the fact that not 
alone are they spending their money foolishly on 
medicines which they get both better and cheaper 
through their medical advisers, but that they are 
actually endangering their lives, and often pay 
with it for being too credulous of the voluble as- 
sertions of patent medicine verdors. This certainly 
seems to us the only way, and if the profession 
can reduce the. demand, we will wager that the 
supply will cease soon enough. 

Many of these articles, however, which are 
termed patent medicines are not patented, but 
their ingredients are not made known, or are dis- 
guised by a fanciful name, which is secured by 
trade-mark. All of these articles come under the 
head of ‘‘Nostra,” and if their composition is not 
known, must be .considered secret preparations, the 
use of which is strictly interdicted by all medical 
societies and associations, and the endorsement of 
which by any ‘member thereof, is just ground and 
reason for expulsion from these societies. In some 
countries the government prescribes the publica- 
tton of the formule of all such remedies, and for 
humanity's sake as much should be done by our 
own, or their manufacture and sale should be to- 
tally abolished. 

There is no doubt, however, that medicinal pre- 
parations are made by some manufacturers, which 
by virtue of superior ingredients or more skilled 
workmanship in the manufacture, are more effec- 
tive and reliable than others, and as such may be 
designated and presented by his or their names, 
just as much as some prescriptions are considered 
to be better prepared by some pharmacist than an- 
other; this, however, should not be accepted by the 
medical profession unless their formule are pub- 
lished under oath, and their manufacture thus 
thrown open to competition. Too many of these 
articles have already been secured by their origina- 
ators, or proprietors, under the trade-mark privi- 
lege, and it has even been attempted of late to 
secure the name of a single crude drug in such a 
manner as to yield the pecuniary profit thereof to 
a single firm. If such is allowed to proceed with- 
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out the protest of the medical profession, it will 
ultimately lead to the end that similar terms as 
quinine, morphia, rhubarb, and cinchona, wil! be 
claimed under the trade-mark act, and that the 
poor and afflicted will be expected to maintain the 
luxuries of extorting monopolists. While we can 
but grant that the patent and trade-mark law is as 
wise as the protective measures extended to indus- 
tries, as encouraging and stimulating individual ef- 
forrt for research and perfection, they must not 
be used to extort money from the sick and ailing, 
or to take advantage of infirm bodies and weak- 
ened minds, to their own detriment, and it is high 
time that the medical profession lodge their 
solemn protest against such proceedings, and open 
the eyes of its poor deluded victims, as well as 
protect their sacred charge, suffering humanity, 
from the extortions of the patent medicine and 
trade-mark vulture. 


College Commencements. 





HIS is the season of the year when the young 
man goes forth from his alma mater armed 
with the talismanic sheep skin, and the country 
has even now commenced to ring, throughout the 
extent of its boundaries, with shouts of the newly 
fledged, well nigh loud enough to drown the stereo- 
typed budgets of mingled advice and caution and 
encouragement, which come from older heads on 
the rostrum on commencement day. We recall 
the day when the parchment was handed us, and 
in the retrospect the checkered interval of hopes 
and fears, joys and disappointments, successes and 
reverses, sunshine and shadow, passes in panorama 
befcre us. . It seems but as yesterday that we re- 
ceived our warrant to go forth to heal the sick, 
but the season reminds us that we have entered 
on the fourth decade of our professional life. Alas! 
how time speeds by. A third of a century in the 
professional harness! Can it be possible? ’Tis 
true, and as we are descending the declivity the 
shouts of the youth who have started on the ascent 
on the other side, reach our ears and stir up a 
singular medley of emotions and memories. We 
recall the happy faces which beamed on ours that 
beautiful spring morning thirty-two years ago, 
the warm grasp of the hand,’ with that pres- 
sure which language cannot’ describe, but 
which the heart readily interprets, the words 
of congratulation and cheer, and the welcome to 
the professional ranks. Where are those who 
stood with us then and shared all these? How 
many have lived to realize their ambitions, how 
many to wear the laurel, how many to reflect 
honor on their profession, how many on whose 
tombstones it may be written ‘‘he loved his fellow 
men?” 

The Michigan College of Medicine held its sec- 
ond annual commencement at Whitney’s Grand 
Opera House in this city on the evening of the 
Ist, inst. Although but in its infancy in point 
of years, this new school has already attained the 
virility of middle life, its class during the ses- 
sion just closed having numbered seventy-five 
matriculates, while its showing at its sev- 
eral commencements establishes it in a secure 
place in the front rank of the medical colleges of 
this country. It conferred on this occasion the 
degree of the doctorate in medicine on twenty 
graduates. As a matter of professional interest we 





call attention to advertising pages XV and XVI of 
our present issue, on which will be found a list of 
the questions submitted to these graduates at their 
examination for the degree. It speaks volumes 
for the efforts of the college in the cause of the 
higher medical education that twenty out of twen- 
ty-two applicants for the degree passed a success- 
ful examination on such a set of questions. Each 
question was valued at 10, and the candidate was 
required to make a percentage of not less than 
65. Oral examinations were held in addition to 
the written, and in clinical medicine the examina- 
tions were ex-lusively oral. 

The Detroit Medical College held its commence- 
ment exercises at the same place on the following 
evening, conferring its degree on eleven graduates. 
The occasion was a very enjoyable one, and the 
school is to be congratulated on the successful 
close of the fourteenth year of its existence. This 
college has had more than the usual trials incident 
to an institution of this nature, but it is hoped 
that it has now reached still water and that the 
vicissitudes it has undergone may have proved 
healthful training. During the session which has 
just closed it had a class of thirty-five, and the 
fact that its eleven graduates were obliged to un- 
dergo a searching examination at the hands of the 
board of counsellors of the college, (thirty gentle- 
men selected from the profession of the state), who 
are in no way connected with teaching, is a guar 
antee that they are fully equipped for the begin- 
ning of their professional lives. 


Vaccinal Eruptions. 





OMMUNICATIONS have been received during 
the present epidemic of small-pox, calling our 
attention to the occurrence of various eruptions 
following vaccination, and in each instance in 
question has been raised as to the quality of the 
virus employed. Possibly the occurrenee of such 
eruptions is more frequent at this particular time 
than during previous epidemics, thus giving rise to 
more concern on the subject than formerly, for 
certainly the fact of vaccinal eruptions, occurring 
as a result of vaccination with virus of unques- 
tionable purity, has been familiar to the profession 
from the early records of vaccination as a pro- 
phylactic against variola. The question engaged 
the attention of the International Medical Congress, 
last August, and a very definite expression of 
opinion was given on it by that largest and most 
illustrious body of physicians ever brought to- 
gether in convention. The deductions were that 
the eruptions following vaccination are divisible 
into three classes: generalized vaccination, exan- 
thematous and diathetic. Concerning the latter two 
classes of medical authors have long made explicit 
statements, and the error of holding as responsible 
the lymph employed, pointed out. We quote the 
following from a more recent work on practice 
(Bartholow): 

More or less constitutional disturbance attends 
vaccination in children with a mobile nervous sys- 
tem: fever when the vesicle is at its maximum; 
restlessness at night, etc, An eruption of roseola 
may take place, or a papular eruption or lichen 
may appear. In scrofulous children an eczema 
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may be produced from the irritation caused by the 
development of the vesicle, or an otorrhoea may 
follow, etc. The lymph is usually held responsible 
for such accidents, but in strumous subjects the 
slightest wound may be followed by the same cu- 
taneous troubles. 

In regard to the first class of eruptions mention- 
ed (generalized vaccination), there would seem, from 
communications received, to be rather indefinite 
views extant among the profession. One corres- 
pondent writes as follows: ‘‘ Since writing you last 
I have seen five more vaccinated persons, and three 
of these had from two to six well marked vesicles, 
umbilicated and resembling very closely in every 
particular the eruptions of smallpox. This eruption 
has aroused a suspicion as to the purity of the 
virus employed, and many object to vaccination in 


consequence. The report has even been circulated 
that the virus has been mixed with that of 
smallpox.” When the generic similarity of vac- 


cinia and variola is taken into consideration, the 
eruption referred to cannot but be regarded as 
the strongest evidence of the activity of the virus, 
or of susceptibility of the person vaccinated to the 
vaccine virus. In those cases there has evidently 
been marked generalization of the induced disease 
which has manifested itself thus extensively, in- 
stead of confining such manifestation to the point 
of local introduction, Any attempt to cast sus- 
picion on virus because of such eruption must 
have its origin either in ignorance or in a more 
objectionable motive. 


Syrup of Tolu, Instantaneous. 


HE pharmacist of to-day is a most fortunate 
mortal. He belongs ostensibly to a profes- 
sion which can be entered only after years of pa- 
tient study and persevering practice in the details 
of his art. This discipline is, of course, irksome 
to the indolent, but it is admirably calculated to 
develope the individual mentally and physically, if 
not morally. It is true that in the most of our 
states he can forego the advantages of this disci- 
pline, if he will, and some few there are who 
practice the art without having undergone any 
such drill in its theory or exercise in its processes 
and manipulations. Whether these are more for- 
tunate in having missed than their more ambitious 
confréres in having obtained the benefits accruing 
from such disciplinary exercise, we will not under- 
take to decide. The point we wish to make is 
that, except as a matter of edueational drill, the 
study by which the pharmacist seeks to fit himself 
for his work will very soon be a sheer waste of 
time. Occasionally, some old fogy physician, who 
is not up to the wrinkles of our generation, may 
write an old-fashioned prescription for some ex- 
temporaneous pills or even for a dozen sup- 
positories, and from their retreat among the cob- 
webs may be summoned for unwonted service the 
venerable mortar and pill tile, but that generation 
will ere long pass away, and soon the druggists’ 
Prescription files will contain nothing more for- 
midable than: ‘‘R Elixir coca, cum. potas. bro- 
mid. (Jones, Brown & Co.) %viij,” or ‘‘pil., 
aspidospermin co. (Parvules, John Smith & Co.) 
No. xxiv.” 
We have just now to chronicle one of the minor 








steps by which the art is approaching the glorious 
era of its complete emancipation from work. 
Heretofore when the bottle of syrup tolutan was 
empty, the pharmacist either had to order from 
the wholesale dealer a new supply, paying an ex- 
orbitant price, of course, or else he* must under- 
take the tedious and disagreeable task of manu- 
facturing some, which, with his limited facilities, 
seemed a great undertaking. Now he is saved 
from all this labor. He can buy a pound of ‘‘sol- 
uble” fluid extract of tolu—of course paying a 
pretty round price—and one ounce of this is good 
for a whole pint of syrup of tolu. No more 
wrestling with that dirty mortar and funnel. 
To be sure, the shop boy attends to that, but he 
has so little of that kind of work to do that he 
makes more muss than he is worth when he under- 
takes it. 

Those old fogy physicians will grumble a little, 
of course, about these innovations. ‘‘It seems to 
me your syrup of tolu hasn’t the flavor that mine 
used to when I made it myself; do you get in all 
the tolu?” ‘‘Oh, yes; we make it now from a fluid 
extract. Here is some of it. See, you can mix it 
with water, and it will not precipitate at all.” 
‘*Ye.e-s, I see, but by what magic are the con- 
stituents of balsam of tolu made soluble? In the 
old times we rubbed our tincture of tolu with mag- 
nesia, and so presented the balsam to the solvent 
action of water in a finely divided state, and used 
the water, fully saturated in that way with the tolu, 
for our syrup. As I understand it, the constituents 
of the balsam are only sparingly soluble, and un- 
less your preparation is super-saturated it will not 
make a syrup of full strength. If it is super-sat- 
urated, it will certainly not bear diluting indefinitely 
with water.” ‘‘I don’t know how that may be; I 
havn’t looked up the chemistry of the subject, but 
the manufacturers know all about such things, and 
they say that this preparation is just what I want 
for making syrup of tolu.” ‘‘I give the manufac- 
turers all credit for their enterprise, but, between 
you and me, I do not think they always go to the 
bottom of chemical questions like these. Now, you 
make a few experiments for yourself, and see 
whether you find as much solid matter in this so- 
called fluid extract, as water is capable of dissolv 
ing from tincture of toiu, in the officinal process 
for the syrup; and while you are about it, examine 
into the coloring matter of this extract, which 
does not seem to me to be that of the tolu itself. 
What is your pharmaceutical education good for, -if 
it does not enable you to keep yourself from 
being imposed upon ?” 

Which was right? Perhaps some of our readers 
will decide even without making the experiments 
suggested by the old doctor. 


Erratum. 


In article by F. E. Stewart, THERAPEUTIC Ga- 
ZETTE for Feb., ’82, a paragraph on page 46 should 
have read: ‘‘and as the plan is favored by the 
surgeons general of each department, and as a 
number of drugs have already been sent out at my 
suggestion, it may be expected that the next annual 
reports of the medical departments of the navy and 
Unted States marine hospital service may contain 
in their pages much of interest in this connection.” 
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Book Reviews and Notices. 








‘The InternatiOnai Encyclopeedia of Surge- 
ry, a Systematic Treatise on the Theory 
and Practice of Surgery. By authors of various 
nations. Edited by John Ashhurst, Jr., M. D., Professsor of 
Clinical Surgery in the University of Pennsylvania. Ilustra- 
ied with chromo-lithographs and wood cuts. In six volumes. 


Vol. 1. 
New York, Wm. Wood & Company. 188:. 


The object of this work is to furnish in a com- 
prehensive and yet not unduly extended form, a 
systematic and practical treatise upon all those sub- 
jects which are properly considered to pertaiz to 
the science and art of surgery. The various top- 
ics discussed in the several volumes having been 
intrusted to distinguished writers of various coun- 
tries, who are believed to be specially qualified to 
give authoritative instruction, each upon the par- 
ticular subject which he has undertaken. 

The first volume, now before us, embraces such 
subjects as may be Inoked upon as belonging to 
general surgery. 

The second volume will embrace Special Surge- 

ry, Venereal diseases, and begins the discussion of 
injuries and diseases of the various tissues of the 
body. 
The third and fourth volumes will conclude the 
Surgery of the Tissues, and the latter will begin 
the consideration of ‘‘Injuries and Diseases of 
Special Regions.” 

Regional surgery will be continued through the 
fifth and sixth volumes, and the last will contain 
in addition “‘A History of Surgery,” (his health 
permitting) by Prof. Gross. 

An appendix will embrace papers on hospital 
construction, and similar important topics of col- 
lateral interest to surgical science , and a full ‘‘An- 
alytical Index,” will, in connection with the table 
of contents and ‘‘ Subject Index,” in each volume 
serve to facilitate reference to every part of the 


work, 
With the exception of the articles bearing the 


name of the editor, and the plan of arrangement 
of the material and the general supervision of the 
whole, the writers of the various articles, and the 
opinions therein expressed are in no way respon- 
sible. Of course, in a work of this kind there 
necessarily will be some repetition and overlapping 
of articles, even some differences of opinion. This 
latter cannot well be avoided, and yet this may 
prove of advantage rather than otherwise to the 
reader, as enabling him to compare independent 
views upon questions of importance entertained by 
writers of equal eminence. 

The work will be well illustrated, chiefly by new 
cats, except in the case of instruments, will be 
original in their character, and executed expressly 
‘for the work either from photographs or from 
‘ drawings. The latter from the skillful pencil of the 
editor’s friend, Dr. J. Madison Taylor. 

The articles in volume 1, alphabeticcally, are 
written by Dr. D. Hayes Agnew, John Ashhurst, 
Jr., John H. Brinton, Henry Grenholeu Burlin, 
Francis Delafield, Wm. S. Forbes, William Hunt, 
Charles T. Hunter, Christopher Johnston, Henry 
M. Lyman, C. W. Mansill-Moulin, J. Lewis Smith. 
Alfred Stillé, S. Stricker, Wm. H. Van Buren, A. 
Verneuil, and Phelps S, Wales. 

The articles in this volume are: 1st. Disturban- 





ces of Nutrition; The Pathology of Inflammation, 
by Dr. Stricker; Inflammation, by Dr. Van Bu- 
ren; Erysipelas, by Dr. Stillé; Pyemia, by Dr. 
Delafield; Hydrophobia and Rabies; Glanders; 
Malignant Pustule, by Dr. Forbes; Scrofula and 
Tubercle, by Dr. H. T. Butlin, F. R. C. S.; Ra- 
chitis, by Dr. J. Lewis Smith; Scurvy, by Dr. 
Wales ; the Reciprocal Effects of Constitutional Con_ 
ditions and Injuries, by Dr, A. Verneuil ; General 
Principles of Surgical Diagnosis, by Dr. Agnew; 
Shock, by Dr. Mansill-Moulin, M. A., M. D.; Oxon 
¥. KC. S. 


Traumatic Delirium and Delirium Tremens, by Dr, 
Hunt; Anesthesia, by Dr. Lyman ; Operative Sur- 
gery in General, by Dr. J. H. Brinton; Minor 
Surgery by Dr. C. T. Hunter; Plastic Surgery, by 
Dr. C. Johnston ; Amputations, by Dr. John Ash- 
hurst, Jr.; Index. 


Our readers can form a good judgment of the 
the character and scope of the above work from 
the names of collaborators and the subjects upon 
which they have written. From the knowledge we 
have of surgery, we can only lament that such a 
work was not promulgated during our early days. 
It is independent and beyond comparison with any 
other work on the art and science of surgery. 
Others have their merits and for the purposes for 
which they were written, have met their require- 
ments. The international Encyclopcedia promises 
to excel them all. Every young surgeon should 
procure a copy, as we know every old one must 
do in order to maintain the position he has already 
attained. 


A Treatise on Diseases of the Eye. By ye! D, 

Noyes, A. M., M. D., Professor of Ophthalmology and Oftolo- 
in Bellevue Hospital Medical College, Surgeon to the New 
ork Eye and Ear Infirmary; President of the Ame 

Ophthalmological Society ; Permanent Member of the Medi- 
cal Society of the State of New York; Member of the New 

York Academy of Medicine, etc. ° 

New York: Wm. Wood & Company, 27 Great Jones st. 188:. 

Detroit: Thorndike Nourse. 


The above is the December No. or Vol. 12 of 
Wood's Library of Standard Medical Authors, and 
completes the series for 1881. Dr. Noyes has such 
a national reputation as an ophthalmologist, that any 
work coming from his pen must be considered not 
only orthodox but up to the times. We are only 
sorry for those who are not subscribers to the 
Library that they cannot avail themselves of the 
valuable work unless they borrow it from a sub- 
scriber. 


Illustrations of Dissections In a series of 
Original Colored Plates the size of ltife., 
representing the Dissectionsof the Human 
Body. By George Viner Ellis, Prefessor of a 
University College, London, and G. H. Ford, Esq. 
drawings are from nature by Mr, Ford, from dissections by 
Prof. Ellis. (Reduced on a uniform scale and reproduced i 
fac simile, expressly for Wood’s Library of Standard Medical 
Authors.) Vol. 1, second edition, 

New York: Wm. Wood Co., 27 Great Jones street. 

We are pleased to know that the publishing 
house of Wm. Wood & Co., have decided to con- 
tinue their Library. The number for January, 
1882 is no exception to those of 1881. Anatomy 
is Anatomy. There is no question of opinion on 
the subject. The plates are well reproduced, and 
the descriptions correct. To either the student or 
practitioner the work will be of equal benefit. $15 


per annum for twelve books. 
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Sympathetic Diseases of the Eye. By Ludwig 


Maunther, rofessor in the University of Vienna. 

Translate’ from the German by Warren Webster, M. D., 

Surgron United States Army, and James A. Spaulding, M. 

D., member of the American Ophthalmological Society, Oph- 

thalmic Surgeon to the Maine General Hospital. 
New York: Wm. Wood & Co., 27 Great Jones street. 188. 
Detroit: Thorndike Nourse. 


This is a very valuable little book, and’ evident- 
ly written in the interests of the general practition- 
er. The object of the work is to so inform him 
that without the aid of the specialist he can prop- 
erly treat ‘‘Sympathetic diseases of the Eye.” We 
hail with pleasure this kind of books, and we are 
pleased to know of its being placed on the list of 
text books at the University of Pennsylvania Med- 
ical Department. We trust our readers will pro- 
cure the book, and we are sure they will not be 
disappointed. 

A Pocket Book of Physical Diagnosis for 
the Student and Physician. By Dr. Edward T 
Bruen, one of the physicians to the Philadelphia Hospital and 
Dispensary, of the Children’s Hospital, cec., &c., with wood 
Engravings. 

Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston, ror2 Walnut street. 1881. 

Detroit: Thorndyie Nourse. Price $2.00. 

This is a capital little book on the subject 
apon which it treats and is the outcome of 
years of teaching to private medical classes, 
post-graduates, and others. It co-incides so much 
with our own personal observation that we cannot 
hesitate to recommend it. 


Winter and its Dan 


ers. By Hamilton Osgood, M. 
D., Editorial Staff of the 
L 


oston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston, r1r2 Walnut street. 
Detroit: Thorndike Nourse. In paper. 30 cents. 
The above is one of the series of American 
Health Bureaus, edited by W. A. Keen, M. D. 
To those who have been the subscribers to this 
series, the present number will be of additional 
value. Everybody will not agree with the writer, 
aeverthelsss, there is so much of good in it that 
we care not to reproduce wherein we differ. Our 
only objection lies in the style of binding. Paper 
covers are useles, and discreditable to both pub- 
lisher and author, 
Home and Climatic Treatment of Pulmona- 
ry. Consumption on the Basis of Modern 
{\Doctrines. By J. Hilgard Tindall, M. D., member of 
ew York County Medical Socicty, late Physician in charge 
of Rocky Mountain Sanitarium for Consumptives, at Mani- 
tou, Colorado, author of “ Present Status of the Pathology of 
Consumption and Tuberculosis,” and of * Influence of Alti- 
tude on Consumptives.” 


New York: Birmingham & Co., publishers, 1260 and 1262 Broad- 
way. 1082. From the publishers. 


It is our misfortune not to have read the authors 
work on the ‘‘ Present Status of the Pathology of 
Consumption,” and hence are not familiar with his 
views. We have had some experience with the 
effects of climate on that disease, and have arrived 
at the conclusion that a high, dry and northern 
climate is the best, provided the patient embraces 
it in the early stages of the diseases: When fairly 
developed, the patient’s comfort is of more conse- 
quence than the expectation of cure. The author's 
ideas are valuable, and the object of his work is to 
present to the profession the most approved methods 
and lines of treatment of consumption upon the 
basis of modern doctrines. The book is well worth 
the reading and gives much valuable information. 
Transactions of the Medical Society of the State of New 


Vork for the year 188x. Publisned by the Socitey. Pages, 
495, with index. 


Transactions of the Medical Association of Georgia, 32d 
annual session, 1881. Edited for the Association by A. Sidney 
Campbell, M. D.,Secretary, Augusta, Ga. Printed for the As- 
sociation. Pages, 314. 











The above are the Transactions from the Em- 
pire State of the North and the Empire State of 
the South. The former is the proceedings of the 
75th annual meeting, while that of the latter is that 
of the 32d. Both are full of original and interest- 
ing matter, and prove that medical intelligence is 
not confined to localities, neither is the spirit of 
investigation sectional. Both represent profession- 
al progress, and living, active medical societies, 
Both are issued in handsome binding, and while 
that of New York is of a tniform style, with gilt 
top, that of Georgia is on superior paper and supe- 
tior typography. We present our congratulations 
to both, and our thanks to the secretaries for the 
copies received. 


Transactions ofthe 31st annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Medical Society, held at Chicago, May 17, 18, and 19, 
1879. 1881. 

This is a handsome volume of 362 pages, bound 
in uniform style, handsomely printed on extra pa- 
per. The proceedings show the society as actively 
engaged in professional interests. Laryngeal Tu- 
mors by Dr. E. F. Ingalis; Abnormal Thermal 
Conditions in Disease and the means of controlling 
them, by Dr. J. H. Hollister. The President's ad- 
dress and the papers are worthy of commendation. 
Dr. E. Andrews’ paper on the experiments of chian 
turpentine, mastic and sulphur for cancer, and his 
conclusions, is specially worthy of reading and no- 
tice. The Secretary, Dr. Jones, will accept our 
thanks for the copy sent us. 

1 

Transactions of the 28th annual meeting of the Medica 
Society of the State of North Carolina, held at Asheville, N- 
C., May 31st, 188:. 


Although in external appearance far short of those 
of New York, Georgia, and Illinois, the old Pine 
Tree State need not yield the palm on the merits 
of the papers published, nor to the zeal manifested 
in making their State Society a success, 

**Fine feathers make fine birds,” is an old adage, 
and when the profession of North Carolina have 
the wealth and numbers of other more favored 
States, their Transactions will show as handsome 
an exterior. 

All show a commendable progress in the science 
and art of medicine. : 


Cogresso medico-Internacional de _ Lon- 
dres.—Correspondencia diara de la Encyclopedia Medico- 
Farmaceutica por el Doctor D. Salvador Badia y Andreu. 

Barcelona: Estableimien’o Tipograte de Jose Miret. 18382. 

Report by Carlos Ronquillo to Dr. D. Salvador y Andreu, 
October 10, 1&8r. 








Therapeutic Progress. 








TrapE Mark PHARMACY.—An attempt is be- 
ing made to foist upon the American Medical 
Association the responsibility of discriminating be- 
tween manufacturing pharmacists in their indorse- 
ment of certain time-honored preparations. Coupled 
with this is a malevolent and ulterior motive of 
creating an open rupture between the physicians 
and druggists. The gravity of the two purposes is 
my excuse for dwelling so frequently upon their 
ultimate issues, and for publishing my views in the 
different medical journals of the North, South, East 
and West. Itis of superlative importance that the 
intelligent practitioner should thoroughly digest. 
these matters in all their manifold phases, espec-. 
ially in those salient features which immediately 
concern his conceded prerogatives before the next 
meeting of the Association at St, Paul. As an ed- 
ucated body of men, whose lives are devoted to the 
amelioration of suffering, and whose practice is 
governed by well defined laws of self-respect, of 
courtesy and of justice, we are unwilling to be the 
puppets of any misguided manager who seeks to 
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press us into his service as actors upon the stage 
trade rivalry and trade jealousy. Our callingis pro- 
fessional rather than commercial. If we err in mat- 
ters touching upon practice, we are to be judged 
by a tribunal of our peers, and not by laymen who 
may be actuated by selfish or ignorant motives. 
Neither is it consonant with good sense or good 
taste that those outside the pale of legitimate med- 
icine should dictate to us in the purely professional 
regulation of fees or of therapeutical polity. As a 
common brotherhood we are banded together for 
self-protection, for self-enlightenment, and for the 
the regulation of certain ethical laws which shall 
govern our inter-communion. We pretend to be 
able to adapt all of these to suit our necessities, and 
we are perfectly able to manage our own affairs, 
without the presumptuous interference of mischief- 
makers. We are accustomed to construct our pre- 
scriptions upon well-thought-out principles, and to 
order such drugs as experience has taught us are 
of the greatest efficacy. We recognize our indebt- 
edness to modern pharmacy for valuable additions 
to our armamentarium, and for the pleasant and 
palatable preparation of nauseating medicaments. 
Certain members of our own professicn, together 
with others honored in society, recognized as men 
of high sense of honor, and many of them gradu- 
ates of our learned universities, have entered into 
business for the sole purpose of furnishing pure 
drugs of an unalterable standard, in such forms as 
may not disgust our patients. These elegant pro- 
ducts of their zeal and industry have added lustre 
to our practice, and have proved of measureless 
value. The good name, fame, and personal repu- 
tation of the manufacturer is indissolubly connected 
with his wares. The convalescence of our patients 
depends upon the strict purity and unvarying quan- 
tity of these preparations: our own reputation 
hinges on our faith in them. To protect all these 
common interests and to prevent fraud and deceit, 
the pharmacist trade-marks the product of his labo- 
ratory. What gross injustice, and what danger to 
us, to our patients, and to the manufacturer, would 
result upon a discontinuance of the system. The 
law is protective in all its ramifications, just as the 
sworn policy of the government is protective. The 
government is a mere verbal synonym of an aggre- 
gation of individuals. The protective tariff is framed 
in the interest of home industries. So the individ- 
ual member of this corporate body protects his in- 
dustry, and the law and the people indorse his ac- 
tion. Physicians must recognize that for them 
there can be no other protection than this trade 
mark system. It is the only safe guarantee. Can 
it be supposed that the Nestors of medicine—the 
names that we most love to honor—would indorse, 
in medical literature, these additions to elegant 
pharmacy, simply for any foolish delight of seeing 
their names in print? It would be well for us, 
and for our children, if this incoming wave of 
grotesque ‘‘ New Remedies” could be stayed, and 
if the few deserving new discoveries, could come 
to us guaranteed by trade-mark as to purity, and 
by indorsement as to efficacy. Let us take per- 
sonal interest in the matter, and protect, as we are 
in duty bounden, the common interests of the pro- 
fession.— Horatio X. Bigelow, M. D., Washington, 
D. C., in Chicago Medical Fournal and Examiner. 


PHYSICIANS, PHARMACISTS AND THE THERAPEU- 
Tic Gazerre.—The Parke, Davis & Co. resolution 
offered at the last meeting of the Medical Asso- 
ciation at Richmond, by which it was hoped to 
hoodwink the Medical Association and create a 
manufacturing monopoly in the interest of this 
firm, is being bolstered up, editorially, in the 
THERAPEUTIC GAZETTE, and advocated by Dr. 
Swayze, of Philadelphia. In the Detroit Lancet 
for October there is an exceedingly grandiloquent 
medley of words, the purport of which is, that the 
perfection of honesty, self-sacrifice and genius is to 














found in the firm of P., D. & Co.; that nearly all 
other manufacturers are corrupt, unreliable and 
dishonest, and that the firm of P., D. & Co, 
should, by right, control, not only the entire man- 
ufacturing pharmacy of the United States, but that 
they should exercise judicial sway over the con- 
sciousness and methods of practice of the whole 
medical profession. The Detroit Lancet and TurEr- 
-APEUTIC GAZETTE are published by Geo. S. Davis, 
and the assistant editor of the latter is Dr. 
Stewart (the diplomat of P., D. & Co.) the 
whilom manufacturer of a protected preparation of 
cod liver oil, and a former druggist, well known to 
the Philadelphia trade. Verbum sapienti satis est. 
Dr. Geo. B. Swayze is secretary of an organiza- 
tion in Philadelphia, which owes its inception to 
the Machiavelian love of intrigue of this same 
firm, and whose object is perpetual hostility be- 
tween the physician and the pharmacist. To-gain 
adherents to this cause, this firm engaged the best 
rooms at the leading hotel at Richmond, and dis- 
pensed free cigars, free rum and free everything, 
including castor oil capsules and mineral waters in 
the morning. Every innocent M. D. who therein 
regaled his love of investigation, was reminded of 
his obligation with a request to aid the adoption 
of the resolution. It was pre-supposed that a med- 
ical man’s amour propre was situate in his stomach, 
and the insult was as gratuitous as_ brazen, that 
the influence of the medical profession could be 
gained by the liberal use of wine, cigars or hacks. 
This species of insult to the medical profession 
and of wholesale abuse of the manufacturing phar- 
macists (in relation to whose aggregate of capital, 
that of P., D. & Co. is as a mere drop in the 
ocean), has been continued ever since, and is 
about what might reasonably be expected from any 
firm which seeks to overturn our materia medica 
with personal abuse, and to rear up a new codex 
out of Feejee Island, South America and Hindo- 
stanee nondescript medicinal hybrids that are as 
visionary as the ‘‘baseless fabric of a vision.” 
Here we have ‘‘cheken” (heaven save the mark— 
cheek in the face of it) from Chili—probably an 
expatriated indigent—transplanted to American 
soil as a means of revenge. Who knows anything 
about it? Then follow asclepias curassavica, folia 
carobe, baycaru root, Judas tree, manaca, yerba 
del mansa, penthorum sedoides, urechites suber- 
ecta, persea, lycopersicum esculentum (alas! the 
poor tomato), stylosanthes, and other sesquipedalia, 
from the far-tamed laboratory of this therapeutical 
genius—this self-sacrificing firm, whose object is 
not self-agygrandizement but public weal. Our ma- 
teria medica is diseased with these excrescences 
that besmear its usefulness. None of these so- 
called new remedies, these wondrous importations, 
whose habitat, botanical equivalents, therapeutical 
uses and physiological action are known only to 
the ‘‘genius” of P., D. & Co., live for any length 
of time. They die out of s:ght and out of mind 
from their uselessness. Yet are their chimerical 
virtues advertised with any amount of effrontery 
that puts a trade-mark quite in the shade. So 
much by way of preface. The real questions at 
issue still remain: 1st. Shall the Medical Associa- 
tion of the United States receive its instructions 
from the firm of Parke, Davis & Co.? 2d. Shall 
we tolerate meddlesome interference from outside 
parties, in matters purely professional? 3d. Shall 
we disregard the claims upon us of _ those 
manufacturing pharmacists, many of whom are 
graduates in medicine, whose labors have added 
lustre to our practice, and whose preparations 
have stood us in such’ good. stead im 
the past? 4th. Shall we blazon forth a superlative 
ignorance by even sanctioning by our silence, this 
inane association of patent medicines and trade- 
marks? 5th, Shall we guzzle the poisonous pap of 
new remedies and be blind to the claims of legiti- 
mate pharmacy? 6th. Shall we allow this whole- 
sale condemnation of the most revered and beloved 
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Rite es 
names in medicine and surgery who have indorsed 
trade-mark preparations to pass unnoticed? 7th. 
Shall we confess our thraldom to one firm of man- 
ufacturing pharmacists and be guided into such paths 
as they may elect? 8th. Shall we in any way 
sanction this grotesque comedy? 9th. Will medi- 
cal journal continue to publish the advertisements 
of these poor, ignorant, dishonest and unreliable 
houses, that trade-mark their preparations? roth. 
Shall we countenance this unmanly attempt of a 
jealous firm to embroil the physicians and pharma- 
cists in open warfare? The line of demarcation be- 
tween a new remedy, of which only the ‘‘ Heathen 
Chinee” knows anything, anc a patent medicine, is 
nil; that between a trade-mark preparation and a 
patent medicine is so wide that there are no points 
of resemblance between the two. ‘Lhe THERAPEU- 
tic GAZETTE, as has been correctly stated in the 
editorial of the January number of this journal, is 
solely in the interests of P., D. & Co., which firm 
alone consumes eight pages of advertising. Is 
there a professor of materia medica in any reputa- 
ble medical college in the United States who dare 
attempt before his class an analysis or classified 
arrangement of these much advertised nostrums, 
yclept new remedies? It may go without the Ssay- 
ing that this pyrotechnic system of advertising a 
myriad of new remedies from far. off climes, with 
unpronounceable names, is freighted with far more 
danger than is the purely imaginative one of trade 
marks. The nature of any remedy and the condi- 
tions demanding its use, can only be safely formu- 
lated after years of experience, and a just balanc- 
ing of clinical reports. It is highly dangerous to 
scientific practice to risk life by the administration 
of a compound known simply by a high sounding 
advertisement. The trade-mark is a preventive of 
this epidemic, and a protection to the physician 
against fraud and deceit. This immense quackery 
of new remedies is in fitting juxtaposition with pa- 
tent medicines ; indeed the latter are preferable, for 
they do often contain remedial agents of which we 
know something. Dr. Swayze's argumentative 
spasm in the December number of the THERAPEU- 
Tic GAZETTE is a symptom of the disease worthy 
‘the study of every practitioner. Nothing more is 
needed to sustain the usefulnegs of trade-marks, 
and show how void of reason is this individual 
tirade. It will also call attention to the common 
interest of P., D. & Co. with the THERAPEUTIC 
GAZETTE, and expose this system of ridiculous ad- 
vertising The argument of Dr. Swayze isso weak 
from beginning to end that it needs no rebuttal. 
To argue in a circle is fallacious, and an evident 
sign of weakness. If must be understood from the 
outset that I have not the least personal animosity 
against Dr. Swayze, whom, as a brother practition- 
er, I am bound to respect. Neither have I any 
feeling against the firm of Parke, Davis & Co., who 
are personally unknown to me. I express, as a 
member of society, and as a practitioner, the be- 
lief that I cherish, that their arguments are unsound, 
their methods improper, and the extensive adver- 
tising of new remedies as reprehensible. as is the 
very reprehensible practice of the patent medicine 
quackery. The only salient inconsistency in Dr. 
Swayze’s paper, to which I shall call attention, is 
the amusing discrimination between the local and 
the general pharmacist. His differentiation between 
a trade-mark preparation and a Patent mcdicine is 
so strained and untenable that comment is unnec- 
essary. His allusion to the ‘‘complaisance of med- 
ical practitioners” (who have indorsed certain trade 
mark remedies) is unprofessional, and can in no 
wise affect their exalted standing. They have left 
their impress upon medical practice, and their books 
are the student’s treasures. We honor and revere 
them, and it is our bounden duty to protect their 
good names. When a Gross, a Sims, a Thomas, a 
Sayre, a Loomis, a Wood, a Smith, a Pancoast, a 
Pallen, a Bartholow, a Parker, indorse anything in 
Medicine or surgery, we may rely upon its utility. 





Is it dignified to accuse them of not knowing what 
they are about, or of complaisant weakness? Can 
the thousand and one neW remedies adduce any such 
evidences of favor? Do Parke, Davis & Co., and 
Dr. Swayze represent the entire honesty of the 
profession, and are they the only expounders of the 
code? Are not the names I have cited entitled to 
consideration, deference and respect? Are there 
any better or more honored in our profession ? 
Articles A, Band C of the code.cited by Dr. 
Swayze, have no conceivable bearing upon the 
question of trade marks any more than they have 
upon the question of a physician copyrighting his 
books. In his philanthropic labors, Dr. Swayze 
would do well to institute a sweeping rcform of the 
protective tariff system of the United States, and 
proclaim himself at once a free trader. Abolish 
trade-marks at once, if so you will, but include in 
the same category this sewage of new remedies, 
Make the reform general and absolute. Study the 
THERAPEUTIC GAZETTE, and say, if any trade-mark 
preparation ever monopolized so much advertising 
Space as these products of P., D. & Co. Dr. 
Swayze’s apology to Powers, Weightman & Co. is 
amusing. I wonder if they suffered from his rho- 
domontade. List to this delicious bit of editorial 
sentence: ‘‘ There is a distinction between officinal 
(U. S. P.) pharmaceutical preparations and non-of- 
ficinal preparations prepared under a scientific sys- 
tem. The officinal preparations are recruited from 
the ranks of the non-officinal to make a pharmaco- 
poeia, but not from the lists of proprietary medi- 
cines.” Thanks for this alliterative and sapient bit 
of knowledge. Now, in reality, what are P., D. 
& Co. doing in the interests of the profession ? 
They are spawning upon the market strange con- 
coctions, which they freely advertise are applicable 
to the cure of certain diseases, and then place the 
doses upon the bottles. Any one can enter a drug 
store, buy them, and then prescribe for himself. 
How is this for genuine disinterestedness? Can 
any conceivable patent medicine infringe more 
grossly upon the rights of a physician? Again, if 
their cause was a just one, why was it necessary 
to resort to such ‘‘free lunch” business as that in- 
augurated at Richmond, and which was severely 
commented upon by many. Under the new name 
of *‘New Remedies,” P., D. & Co. are practicing 
the very acts they condemn in others, and they are 
doing much to interfere with the pecuniary profits 
of physicians.—//orat‘o R. Bigelow, M. D.. in N. 
E. Medical Monthly. 


Two CAsEs OF AMPUTATION TREATED WITH 
Euca.yprus GLosuLus.—Dr. Edward Lawrice, Pro- 
fessor of Surgery in the Lahore Medical School, re- 
ports (Zancet, January 7) two cases of amputation, 
one a Carden’s amputation of the thigh, and the 
other, Syme’s amputation of the ankle, in which he 
successfully employed eucalyptus globulous as an 
antiseptic, both healing without inflammation. His 
plan of carrying out Listerism with this antiseptic 
consists in preparing the gauze dressing at the time 
it is to be used, instead of beforehand. A stock 
mixture is kept of four to six parts of resin, four 
parts of spirit, and two parts of castor oil. Carbolic 
acid, or any other antiseptic, is added to this in the 
proportion required, and the gauze is impregnated 
with the mixture at the time of use. In the above 
instance, as he did not know the proportion of the 
antiseptic Mr. Lister would employ, the gauze was 
simply wrung out of the resin mixture and then dip- 
ped in tincture of eucalyptus globulous, of which it 
took up a large quantity very readily. Evaporation 
was prevented by a mackintosh covering fixed with a 
splint and bandage; and the only after-treatment 
consisted in opening this once or twice and moisten- 
ing the gauze with fresh tincture of eucalyptus. This 
plan is put forward as an adjunct to Mr. Lister's 
plan, and not as a rival, its object being to afford a 
ready method of preparation of the dressings, by 
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which the surgeons may know that they are really 
antiseptic, the liability of ghe ready-prepared dress- 
ings to deteriorate being great, especially in warm 
climates.—Phila. Med. 7imes., 
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JACARANDA PROCERA.—Jacaranda procera, Spren- 
ge!, s. Bignonia Copaia, Aulb., s. Kordelestris 
syphilitica Arruel s, Bignonia Caroba, Vellos, 
This handsome little tree is known in Brazil as 
caroba, carobinha, caroba miuda, and caroba 
mirim, and grows frequently in the provinces of 
Rio de Janeiro, Minas and Espirito Santo, Th. 
Peckolt has examined both the leaves and bark 
with the following results, obtained from 1,000 
grams: 

Leaves, Bark. 


Carobin, crystallized............. ‘ 1.620 3-000 
Carobic acid. crystallized........... Aa ye 
Steocarobic acid, crystallized....... SG * - cashtece 
Carobone, balsamic resinous acid.. 26.666 ....... 
Carobaretic acid, inodorous.... ... ......+. 2.000 
Carobaresin, inodorous, tasteless... 33.334 5.000 
ee ee: ) 
Bieber Princighe. oo. .ccccoccccecs. oe 2.880 2.830 
TERRSACHIVE.... — ceccceres -cevccccee 10.550 1g 530 
Extractive and organic acids....... ee ° 
Caroba tannin.........-....--6-0+- 4-300 4-800 
“Sere ererenper: © eevecece 1.650 
Chlorophyll and wax.......-ssesso» 9-000 snes eens 
1 ae -200 

Albumen, starch, dextrin, salts ... gies 76.100 
Cellulose and moisture............ 853.304 985.090 


Carobin crystallizes in feltlike silky needles, is 
inodorous, has a faint alkaline and bitterish taste, 
infusible, insoluble in ether, readily soluble in 
boiling water and boiling alcohol, and is_precipi- 
fated by tartaremetic and ammonium carbonate, 
the latter precipitate being soluble in an excess of 
the reagent. Tannin and metallic chlorides and 
iodides cause no precipitate. It is not a glucoside, 
does not show any striking color reactions and 
yields with acetic acid a compound crystallizing in 
fine needles. 

Carobic acid forms stellate fusible needles of an 
aromatic odor and acid taste, is soluble in water 
and dilute alcohol and is precipitated by the ace- 
tates of lead and copper. 

Steocarobic acid is pale-brown, of a tonka-like 
odor, of an acid and balsamic taste, and soluble 
in cold absolute alcobol and ether. 

Carobone is greenish, amorphous, aromatic, 
soluble in alcohol, sp. gr. .815, in caustic alkalies 
and in boiling solution of sodium carbonate. 

Caroba balsam is datk brown, syrupy, agreeably 
aromatic, resembling tonka, and by heat may be 
evaporated to a nearly inodorous resin, 

Caroba leaves have lanceolate, often sub.obovate 
leaflets and are used jn Brazil in place of sarsa- 
parilla, in cutaneous affections and as an anti- 
syphilitic, usually in the form of infusion, 120 
grams to I liter, in doses of a teaspoonful three 
times daily. An electuary known as ‘‘massa de 
Dr. Alves Carneiro” is composed of the powders 
of caroba leaves go grams, sarsaparilla and senna 
each 30 grams, calomel 2 grams and simple syrup 
q. s., and is given in cutaneous syphilitic affec- 
tions in doses of a teaspoonful morning and even- 
ing, together with caroba tea. 

The above analysis was completed in 1866; a 
manuscript in French sent to the Paris exposition 
was never published; but a catalogue was published 
by the author in Ria in the Portuguese lenguage 
in 1868. An analysis credited to C. W. Zaremba 
in ‘Phar. Centralhalle,”” June 23, 1881, gives fig- 
ures identical with the above. 

The following plants are also known in Brazil 
as caroba: 

Jacaranda subrhombea, D. C., s. Bignonia obo- 
vata, Vellos., caroba preta ‘or carob-assfi; a fur- 
rowed crisp dark-green leaf, not aromatic, appar- 
ently less efficacious. 





Bignonia nodosa, Manso, caroba’ do campo, 
slightly aromatic, grows in the prairies, esteemed 
to be equal to true caroba. 

Jacaranda oxyphylla, Cham., s. Big. antisyphili- 
tica, Martius, caroba des paulistas; leaflets dark- 
green, nearly inodorous, reputed to be also laxa- 
tive; grows in the province of San Paulo. 

Bignonia purgans, caroba guyra, in Amazonas; 
leaves used as an antisyphilitic, the root bark asa 
purgative. 

Sparattosperma lithontripticum, Mart., caroba 
branca; leaves light-green, mealy, aromatic, acrid 
and bitter; diuretic. 

Cybistax antisyphilitica, Mart., s. Big. quinque- 
folia, Vellos.; used in dysury, dropsy, chronic liver 
complaints, syphilitic ulcers, etc.—Zeitschr. Oest. 
Apoth. Ver., 1881, No. 30, 31. 

Volatile Oil of Likari Kanali, or Female Rose- 
wood.—H. Morin gives a brief description of this 
volatile oil, recently imported from French Guiana, 
and known in commerce as ‘‘essence de _linaloes.” 
While this product is obtained from the above. 
mentioned source, or the so-called white cedar tree 
(cedre blanc de Cayenne), and is assigned to an 
Acrodiclidium of the natural order Lauracex; the 
linaloes wood: of Mexico, which always yields a 
very fragrant volatile oil, is obtained, according to 
Collins,* from Elaphrium graveolens, Kunth, natu- 
ral order Burseracez. The first-mentioned oil is 
nearly colorless, lighter than water, and has an 
agreeable aromatic odor, resembling that of roses 
and lemons; it burns with a sooty flaine, does not 
solidify at 20°C., but becomes thereby turbid from 
the presence of a small amount of water, and de- 
posits fine needle.shaped crystals, When deprived 
of water by means of chloride of calcium, it distils 
almost entirely at a constant temperature, and 
forms then a perfectly colorless liquid of the sp. 
gr. 0.868, which boils at 198°C., rotates 19° to the 
left, and is soluble in alcohol, ether, and glycerin. 
Caustic potassa has no action upon the oil; bro- 
mide, iodine, and nitric acid, however, produce a 
violent reaction. accompanied in the first instance 
with the evolution of vapors of hydrobromic acid. 
Hydrochloric acid gas is absorbed by the oil, form- 
ing a liquid compound with a comphoraceous odor; 
concentrated sulphuric acid mixes with it with the 
development of heat, and produces a_ brown, 
smeary mass. Its elementary composition corres- 
ponds to the formula of Borneo camphor, 
CigHioO; by’ treatment with chloride of zinc it 
yields a neutral, viscid hydrocarbon, having the 
odor of turpentine and the composition C:oHi6.— 
Four. der Phar, et de Chim., Amer. Four. Phar. 


EvuCALYPTUS AS AN ANTI-SEPTIC.—At a meeting 
of the South Kansas Medical Society at Florence, 
Kan., Sept. 6, 1881, Gaston Boyd, M. D., of Newton, 
read the following paper on eucalyptus as an anti- 
septic:— 

It has been my pleasure at different times to of- 
fer a few remarks to the Society on Eucalyptus 
Globulus as a surgical dressing. 

In alluding today of this drug, I feel that the 
subject of antiseptic surgery and antiseptic dressings 
is one of interest and importance to every practi- 
tioner, and that valuable strides have recently begn 
made toward improving it. 

Lister, the father of antiseptic surgery, frankly 
admits ‘‘that there are some persons injuriously 
affected by carbolic acid;’’ and, while we have 
many substitutes, as thymol, salicylic acid, sulphuric 
acid, etc., they all have their drawbacks, and he is 
now making experiments with eucalyptus globulus. 
He admits that the oil of eucalyptus globulus has 
shown him that while entirely free from toxic 
or locally irritant effects, it is a perfectly trust- 
worthy antiseptic. This admission, coming as it 





* Flikiger. “Pharmakognosie der Pflanzenreiches,” IL 
Auflage, p, 196. 
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does, from such high authority, is certainly worthy 
our attention. 

I am, to-day, through the kindness of my patient, 
enabled to illustrate all I have claimed for eucalyp- 
tus as a surgical dressing. 

You will see by observing the left hand of this 
gentleman, that he has received a serious injury, 
necessitating amputation through the metacarpal 
bones of the first and second fingers, This is the 
result of an accidental explosion of a shot gun while 
the hand was placed over the muzzle, and happened 
on the 22nd of August, just fifteen days ago. 

On looking at this stump we find it is almost 
entirely healed, except a small opening kept thus 
purposely for drainage. The swelling, of which 
there was but very little at any time, is entirely 
gone. The inflammatory stage has been so mild 
that the patient has not lost a night’s sleep since 
the accident. The result, as you see it. here, must 
be admitted to be a good one, and I ask what 
has brought about this rapid repair? I claim that 
it is the mode of dressing that has assisted nature 
to do it 

It is asettled fact that heat and moisture are the 
great generators of inflammatory conditions, and for 
this reason this wound has been kept perfectly dry, 
only as it was necessary. to remove the pus, and 
this was done by pure cold water without soap of 
any kind. After cleaning, the fl. ext. of eucalyptus 
was poured over the wound, which was made per- 
fectly dry, and isinglass plaster applied to keep the 
flaps well pressed together, which is very important. 
A dry bandage over all completed the dressing, 
which at any time has not exceeded twice in 
twenty-four hours. 

There has not been a single drop of carbolic acid 
near this hand, and at no time has there been an 
offensive odor; on the contrary, che rather agreea- 
ble odor of eucalyptus has predominated. 

I claim, then, that my experience has taught me 
that fl. ext. eucalyptus globulus far exceeds carbolic 
acid as a surgical and antiseptic dressing. 

Before concluding, I wish to cail the attention of 
the society to Prof. Markoe’s system of thorough 
drainage. During a short visit East last winter, 
I had an opportunity of seeing some of the good 
results of this mode of dressing in severe lacerated 
injuries. The principles of thorough drainage are 
directiy opposed to those advocated by Listerism. 
Listerism excludes the air, while in thorough drain- 
age the air is invited to circulate freely, hence the 
great success of the latter method, as it is proven 
micrococci grow feebly and with difficulty when 
exposed to the air. 

The difficulty with which Lasterism is carried out, 
and its impractibility, especially in private practice, 
has led to the universal cry from the profession, 
“give us something easier.” —Aansas Medical Index, 
Nov,, 1881. 


Bioop As A RecraL ALIMENT.—Dr. A. Ernest 
Sansom contributes a valuable article to the Lancet, 
(Reprint for April,) upon a new method of sup- 
plementary alimentation, which proves to be de- 
fibrinated blood, per rectum, as suggested by Dr 
A. H. Smith, of New York. In a fatal case of 
phthisis where about 3% ounces of defibrinated 
blood had been given, the patient died suddenly, 
several hours after the.last enemata. The blood 
was found to have pro-eeded some three feet up 
the intestine by a retrograde peristalis—or, as 
termed by Dr. Campbel!, quoted by Dr. Wyman in 
this number of the Journal, retrostalsis. 

“Ox blood,” says Dr. Sansom, is generally em- 
Ployed, but sheep’s blood may be used. It 1s 
Necessary that it be defibrinated the moment it is 
drawn.” * * * “In urgent cases, where 
there is no stomach digestion, two or three ounces 
of blood may be injected into the rectum every 
two or three hours; the fluid may be -warmed. by 








containing vessel in hot water, butit is often borne 
equally well when cold.” 

The blood is dried at a temperature less than 
110 degrees F., and put up in tin cans for use, 
when fresh blood cannot be promptly obtained. 

Dr. Sansom records two very interesting cases, 
one of greatly dilated stomach, with intense 
anemia and purpura, with severe pain and vom- 
iting. Rapid improvement commenced after the in- 
jection of half a pint of defibrinated blood night 
and morning for three days. 

The other case, one of probable renal calculi, 
was less clear.—Fort Wayne. Fournal of Medical 
Science, July, 1881. 


Eucatyptus GLosuLus.—During the summer of 
1879, | was called to visit the White Bluff Female 
Orphanage of 65 little girls, nine of whom were then 
sick with well-marked symptoms of ‘*‘ diphtheria” 
and very bad cases, two having died from the dis- 
ease betore my arrival. I gave with each dose of 
quinine from 5 to Io gtt. of Fl. Ext. Eucalyptus, 
the largest children frequently gargling with sulphite 
soda, eucalyptus and water, the atomizer being used 
when a child resisted; the preparation of iron used 
was the Bedford iron alum mass. All not yet taken 
received the same treatment, and out of the whole 
number of cases thus treated, nineteen in all, none 
died. This is not stated egotistically, but with the 
intention of directing the attention of medical men 
to this.subject; for an agent producing such excellent 
results is certainly worthy of note. 

The cause of the infection was traced to a dry 
brick well over which the wash house had been 
built, unknown to the inmates, and which had be- 
come half filled with putrid water; the first nine cases 
were those girls who had washed at that time, a 
positive evidence. Since then I have treated (two 
in my own family) many cases with like results; in 
the family of Mr. J. T. R., of five children, one of 
the worst cases I ever saw, a very obedient and 
tractable girl,—recovery—the other four escaped 

With such results before us, certainly no one will 
deny that eucalyptus possesses antiseptic virtues if 
nothing else; used as a mouth wash it corrects foetid 
odors, etc.; to go into further details would, how- 
ever, extend unnecessarily this article which is sub- 
mitted for your use.—S. F. Dupon, M. D., in Month- 
ly Review of Medicine and Pharmacy. 


Coca IN THE TREATMENT OF THE Opium Hapsir. 
—A lady who had taken xvj grs. of morphia, per 
diem, relinquished the habit, but within two days 
suffered intensely from insomnia,restlessness, vomit-- 
ing and prostration. After the second tablespoon- 
ful-dose of fl. ext. coca, the pulse fell from 115 to 
85, and all her symptoms were marvelously im- 
proved. On the following day, she ate, digested, 
and felt well. The coca being continued in smaller 
doses, within a short time she was entirely cured. 
—St. Louis Clin, Record, Oct., 1880. 

Dr. Earle, of the Washingtonian Home, Chicago, 
Ills., has found the same drug of great value if the 
stomach will retain full doses. The morphia can 
be withdrawn more promptly.—Chicago Med. Rev., 
Oct., Nov., 1880.—Medtco-Chirurgical Quarterly, 





THAPSIA PLASTER.—This plaster is made from 
the Thapsia garganica, which grows in abundance 
on the plateaus of Algeria, and since its introduc- 
tion into therapeutics, has rendered important ser- 
vice in the art of healing. It owes its irritating 
properties to a peculiar resin contained in its roots, 
rendering it a powerful derivative, whose action, 
on account of its form and consistence, may be 
graduated at will, and limited to the very spot on. 
which the physician wishes to obtain the effect. 
This result is impossible with croton oil, which, on 
account of its fluid state, spreads and acts ona 
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larger space than desirable. From the simplicity 
of its use, it has gained much favor with the pro- 
fession, and it is used by many in preference to 
croton oil or tartar emetic ointment, over which 
it has great advantages. Its revulsive action mani- 
fests itself by a miliary eruption, more or less 
abundant, according to the time it has been ap- 
plied. When the eruption disappears in a few 
days, the plaster may be reapplied, and thus a 
counter-irritation kept up for any desirable length 
of time.—Pacific Med. and Surg. Fournal, April, 
1881. 


THE SORGHUM VULGARE, OR Broom Corn SEED, 
in CystiTis.—Dr. Y. P. Garnett, of Washington, 
D. C., says, in a communication to the American 
Journal of the Medical Sciences for July, 5881: 

As far back as 1860 I was induced to try the 
broom-corn seed in cases of cystitis, both chronic 
and acute, at the suggestion of those who had 
seen it used with great reputed benefit among the 
plantation negroes of Maryland and Virginia. The 
mode of administration practiced by them was in 
the form of a decoction of the seed, made by boil- 
ing two ounces of the seed in a quart of water 
down to a pint, and requiring the patient to take 
the whole of this pint during the 24 hours. It was 
alleged that a perfect cure could be effected in the 
space of ro days usually, by the use of this remedy 
alone. My experience, however, failed to sustain 
these extraordinary claims for its specific virtues, 
but satisfied me that it possessed undoubted merits 
in both the acute and chronic forms of the simple 
cystitis. This opinion I verified by the results of 
numerous cases treated with the broom-corm at 
that time. Owing, in part, to the exciling events 
and disorganizing influences at work in Washing- 
ron immediately preceding the war, I failed to 
preserve any record of these cases. Within the 
past year I have had repeated opportunities of 
testing the value of this remedy in cystitis. 

In conclusion, the doctor gives the history of 
four of his most recent cases in which marked im- 
provement followed its use. 


AtsToNIA Constricra.—The bark of the Al- 
stonia constricta, or Australian fever-tree, has been 
known as a pharmaceutical curiosity—at least, since 
1863, when Palm separated from it a bitter prin- 
ciple, which he called alstonin. 

Dr. Bixby, in American Medical Journal, has 
used the drug largely during 18 months, and has 
prescribed it in thousands of cases. He finds that 
its action resembles in many respects the combined 
action of quinine and nux vomica. It is an anti- 
periodic of the highest type, better, in his opinion, 
than quinine or cinchonidine. It is a _ cerebro- 
spinal stimulant and tonic, acts positively upon the 
great sympathetic nerve centres, and consequently 
increases, positively and permanently, the vital 
forces of the entire system. A proper sedative 
should be given before the use of the bark is be- 
gun. 
In general nervous depression it acts like a 
charm; in typhoid, puerperal, and other fevers, in 
recent colds and rheumatism, it has produced good 
results.— Southern Medical Record, April, 1881. 


A New FepsriruGe.—M. de Vry (Revue ce Ther- 
apeutique, 1881, p. 286) describes a new febrifuge, 
—borate of quinoidine. Among other advantages, 
the new remedy is said to cost only one-tenth as 
much as sulphate of quinia. It is somewhat less 
active, however, than the latter well-known medi- 
cine, doses of double the weight being required 
to produce the same effect.—Medical Times, Sept. 
10, 1881. « 





YeERBA SANTA IN Broncuitis.—Dr. Salomon 
(New Orleans Medical Journal, November, 188r), 
claims that yerba santa has, in his hands, proven 
valuable in bronchorrhoea, in acute bronchitis, in 
the cough of measles, and as a_ prophylactic 
against laryngismus stridulus. Dr. Salomon used 
the fluid extract of the leaves, in doses of 10 min- 
ims to 1 drachm, glycerine being the best vehicle, 
as water and syrups precipitate the gummy portion 
of the preparation. He believes that the remedy 
acts on the mucous membranes of the air passages 
as an astringent. In chronic bronchitis he hag 
found it necessary. in the majority of cases, te 
abandon it, and use other remedies.—Chicago Med, 
Review, January, 1881. 


HYDRANGEA IN RENAL CALcuLUs.—Dr. B. Edson, 
Brooklyn, New York (Medical Record, December 
10, 1881), claims very good results from the use of 
drachm doses of the fuid extrart of hydrangea ar- 
borescens in renal calculus, under which name a 
very geod case of what is commenly called gravel is 
described. What the rationale of this action of the 
drug is, Dr. Edson does not profess to explain. 
He cites several additional cases from his own ob- 
servation, aud that of others. The drug would 
certainly seem to merit trial in renal colic and 
allied affections.—Chicago Med. Review, January, 
1881, 

SYNTHESIS OF CHINOLIN.—Chinolin is a substance 
which is derived from cinchonin and is very nearly 
related to it in its chemical nature. This substance 
has lately been formed by synthesis out of nitro- 
benzol, anilin, glycerin and. sulphuric acid. The 
synthesis is a long step towards making the cin- 
chona alkaloids themselves, and we may safely pre- 
dict that within a few years these bases may be 
prepared in our laboratories in great abundance. 
Perhaps they can not be made in so great abund- 
ance nor so cheap as salicylic acid, yet the price 
can be made far less than at present. Anything 
which tends to cheapen the price of the quinine 
series is a boon to humanity.—Chicago Medical Re- 
view, Jan. 15, 1882. 


THE ADULTERATION OF Drucs.—The following 
is taken from the report of the committee on 
adulteration of drugs, read at the seventh annual 
convention of the Western Wholesale Drug Associ- 
ation, by Frederick Stearns: 

Cascara Bark.—This new drug, the product of 
rhamnus purshiana, has come largely into use 
since its introduction to the medical profession by 
Parke, Davis & Co. Through the ignorance of 
collectors it often occurs, and has occurred re- 
peatedly to your reporter, that large parcels of 
inert and worthless bark and barks of allied species 
are offered in place of genuine.—Oz/ and Drug 
News. 


Bioop ENEMATA.—Dr. Sansom thus writes of the 
employment of blood in nourishing enemata: Ox 
blood is usually employed, but sheep’s blood may 
be used. It is necessary that it be defibrinated the 
moment it is drawn. Butchers understaad this 
process, and will supply what is called ‘‘ whipped” 
or ‘‘stirred” blood. It is, of course, requisite, that 
the blood be fresh—that it be not kept more than 
a single day. In urgent cases, where there is no 
stomach digestion, two or three ounces of blood 
may be injected into the rectum every two or three 
hours ; the fluid may be warmed by placing the 
containing vessel in hot water, but it is often borne 
equally well when cold. For chronic cases, in which 
it supplements stomach alimentation, it is adminis- 
tered in quantities of from two to six ounces twice 
a day. In some cases it tends to promote co 
pation; in a very small percentage, the opposite 
condition of irritability.— 7h¢ Lancet. 











